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STEEL RIVETER | 
BEING REPLACED 
BY ARC WELDER 


| 

Engineers Say Days of 

Noisy Building Construc- 
tion Are Limited 


' 
} 
i 


ELECTRICAL DEVICE | 

ALSO SAVES LABOR 

| 

Builders Watching Results of 

First Big Structure Under 
New Process 


_— 


| 


Special from Monitor Burcau 
NEW YORK—The displacing of the 
noisy riveting machine by electric 


are welding in the erection of steel | 


constructed buildings, has been 


brought nearer in the opinion of en- | 


gineers here by the recent letting 
of contracts for the first large build- 
ing in the world to employ the arc- 
welding process. 


A saving of about 15 per cent in 
structura] steel and a further saving | 


in labor are expected to be realized 
in the five-story factory and ware- 


house building of the Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Company 


to be built at Sharon Pa., according | 


to officials of the company here. If, as 
is expected, the dependability of arc- 
welded joints is demonstrated under 
the conditions imposed in this build- 
ing, engineers believe that the econ- 


omies in cost will lead to the su- 


persedence of the welding over pneu- 
matic gun methods. 
Large Saving in Steel 


The Westinghouse Sharon building 


as planned will require about 600 
tons of structural steel, compared 
with 700 tons which would be re- 
quired if rivet bolts and angle plates 
were to be used, according to offi- 
cials of the company here, the money 
saving,amoyating to about $10,000. 
This will Ae exclusive of the labor 
cost entailed in handling plates and 
bolts. > a 

The rivet bolts, it was explained, 
have to be heated by forge at the 
structure and handled red hot, re- 
quiring at least four workers in the 
handling, while the are welding has 
in places where tried, been done b 
a single operator. Structural stee 
engineers who have investigated the 
question, while advising caution in 
making a revolutionary change, have 
intimated that these economies 
should be equally possible, on a pro- 
portional scale, in the erection of 
any and all steel buildings. 

The structure at Sharon will Be 
220 feet by 70 feet on plan, and 80 
feet in height, of brick mill con- 
struction supported by the welded 
steel frame. On the first floor there 
will be an aisle bridged across by 
22 46-foot girders. The Building will 
be used for the ufacture and 
storage of large el e transform- 
ers of such weight as to test the 
strength of the arc-welding severely. 

Way to Rlvetless Skyscrapers 

“Engineering tests,” A. G. Bissell 
general engineer of the Westinghouse 
Company declared, “have proved that 
electrically welded joints in striic- 
tural steel are much stronger and 
more enduring than riveted joints, 
and the advancement in the art of 
electric welding is making it pos- 
sible to use the process on a large 
as well as on a small seale. Only a 
few further steps meed to be taken 
before it will be practical to build 
-rivetless skyscrapers, thereby silenc- 
ing the noise of the gir hammer.” 

In addition to the immediate eco- 
nomies in steel construction, the eco- 
nomic aspect of the saving of s0 
much manufactured :feel is of very 
great importance, in the opinion of 
Charles F. Abbott. - . 

Mr. Abbott is president of the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. 
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Prison to Have Bank 
for Inmates' Savings 


By the Associated Prese 
Baltimore, Aug. 2 
BANK, with all the counters 
iA and grill work that go to make 
an up-to-date savings institution is 
under construction at the Maryland 
Penitentiary here. 

The bank has become necessary, 
Patrick J. Brady, warden, an- 
nounced, because of the thrift of 
prisoners and the amount of 
money handled each month in 
‘their accounts, The total of 
prisoners’ savings is between $200,- 
000 and $300,000 yearly, he said, 
and is earned by them in their 
work in the prison shops. 


BACK BAY GARAGE 
PERMITREVOKED 


en ee — 


St. Stephen Street Site Is 

Students' Center, Says the 

Fire Marshal in Decree 
/ 2, 


— — 


Perngssion to erect a public garage 
at 127 St. Stephen Street, in the 
Back Bay, which had been granted by 
! the Boston Street Commissioners, 
was revoked today by George C. Neal, 
State Fire Marshal. 


INDIANS SUE 
ON OLD CLAIMS - 
FOR LOST LANDS 

Actions Involving More 


Than $1,250,000,000 Filed 
Against Government 


Smiling ruefully at the impossibli- 
: ity of entering the United States a* 
Special from Monitor Bureau unobstrusively as she left England, 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 2 — As the Lady Nancy Astor, M. P. and four of 
he th. Covernment. the her five children arrived in Boston 
8 nen ot ine Gover a today on the S. 8. Samaria on her 
Department of Justice is called upon way to a holiday at Dark Harbor, 
to represent the Federal Government Me., where they will be guests, to- 
in the United States Court of Claims | gether with Lord Astor and their el- | 
in 19 separate suits in which Indian der son William Waldorf, of Lad 
tribes are plaintiffs and the United | 


Lady Astor Speaks for England 


on Informal Visit to Boston 


Member of Parliament Returns Home“ 
Friendships—Minimizes War Debt Reports—Chil- | Williamstown Institute Al- 
dren Make Tour of Places of Historic Interest 


‘GAS’ FROM COAL 
IS PREDICTED AS 
NEW MOTOR FUEL 


to Renew | 


so Hears Philippine In- 
dependence Debated 


ebiy general, that a world-wide can- | 
cellation of war debts might be the 
means of solving the difficult prob- By a Staff Correspondent 

lems arising out of the unhappy! wILLIAMSTOWN. Mass Aug. 2— 
nositions some nations find them With pede go. 
ge! ves in as creditors: but Great With controversy over the disputed 


Britain is resolved that if world-wide , question of Philippine independence 
cancellation is not effected she will running high at the open conference 
pay her debts of course. of the Institute of P li 
; tics, the 
Representative English people be- | ae : 
l 8 3 chemists who for the first time in the 


institute's history have gathered to 


States defendants, and one claim in 
which a citizen of the United States | 
is the plaintiff and the two Indian | 
tribes are defendants. The aggregate | 
of these claims is more than $1,°50,- | 
000. Thirty-five different tribes, in- 
cluding the 12 tribes vhich comprise 
the Sioux Nation, with a membership 
of nearly 50,000, are among these 
plaintiffs. The habitat of these 
tribes is in Oklahoma, North Dakota, | 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, | 

The bases of the claims run back 
almost to the beginning of the Go 
ernment. One suit dates back to a 
controversy which arose when Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson defeated. the 
Creek Indians of Georgia in 1813, 
which resulted in what is now 
claimed by the Indians to be a 
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Objectors to the garage included 
the Gainsborough and St. 
Improvement Association 
through its president, Amos Weston 
presented arguments opposing erec- 
i tion of the garage at hearings held 
several months ago. Isadore Gordon, 
owner of adjacent property, was the 
| petitioning appellant. 

In a decision given out this morn 
ing. Mr. Neal supports most of the 
arguments advanced by tne improve- 
ment association, and recapitulates 
them in making his finding. From a 
personal inspection he says, and 
| {rom evidence brought out at the 
bearing, he is convinced that a garage 
at this location would be a source 
of annoyance to closely adjacent 
buildings and a detriment to the best 
interests of the property owners, that 
it would lower the residential char- 
acter of the neighborhood and be 
against the welfare of the commu- 
nity. 

Known as Students’ Center 

The section, the fire marshal says, 
is known and advertised throughout 
the country as a students’ center, 
where thousands of young people live 
while attending schaols in Boston. 
Two houses of the Boston Students’ 
Union are nearby, and next door to 
them is the Church of the Messiah. 
The ghborhood, Mr. Neal con- 
cludes, is purely residential, and he 
believes a garage would be ap injury 
to it. . 
The. fire marshal’s 
lows in full: + 

There were a large number of 
the residents and property owners 
present or represented by counsel at 
the hearing in opposition to this li- 
cense. 

“I find the building that is in- 
tended to be used for a garage and 
the keeping, storage and sale of 
gasoline therein will be five stories 
in height, of first-class construction, 
with a capacity for 250 motor ve- 
hicles, and located in a large resi- 
dential district, although the lot on 
; which the garage will be constructed 
is in @ local business district as set 
forth in the e Act for the City 
of Boston. | 

“According to the plans submitted 
by the licensee, the intended garage 
will be in close proximity to an 
apartment house of five stories in 
height eontaining. 40 suites, owned 
and conducted by the appellant and 
occupied in part by girl students. In 
the neighborhood there is a large 
number of appartment houses of the 
same character as the one described, 
and more or less occupied by stu- 
dents. 

“On account of the advantages 
for special instruction furnished by 
the many private educational, insti- 
tutions in this section of the city, 
this district is known and adver- 
tised over the country as the Stu- 
i dents’ Center, and it was stated at 
the hearing that, on St. Stephen 
Street and in the vicinity thereof, 
there were thousands of girl stu- 


* 


* 


1 — 
„decision fol- 


: 


n | dents living who came to the city 


to attend these schools. 

“Near the intended location of the 
garage on St. Stephen Street, there 
are two houses, numbered 81 and 83, 
occupied by the Boston Students 
Union, a Massachusetts corporation 
organized for the welfare of the 
girl students, that has a’ member- 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column 4) 


Stephen | 
which, | 


lands, and one instance is recorded 


10 REDEEM DEBT 


seizure of their lands without just 
compensation. 

Other claims involve lands, and in- 
‘terest upon the alleged value of the 
| where the Indians objected to having | 
been paid in “depreciated greenback | 
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POINCARE FUND 


Premier Calls Cabinet. Min- 
isters Together — Debt 
Views Exchanged 


By Special Cable 

PARIS, Aug. 2—Raymond Pajn- 
caré, after an amazing performance 
in driving through the Chamber of 
Deputies in a single day a bill con- 
taining 29 articles imposing Over | 
11,000,000,000 francs taxation, lost no 
time in proceeding with the next step 
and today called together his minis- 
ters to submit his plan for the es- 
tablishment of a sinking fund which , 
will redeem the floating debt. It is 


take part in the round table on “the 
| role of chemistry in the world’s fu- 
| ture affairs,” were still discussing 
forecasts made in the symposium 
earlier in the day on the “relation of 
chemistry to power“ in which pre- 
| dictions were made of new high-pow- 
ered gasolines, motor fuels to be dis- 
j tilled from low-grade coals, and the 
transmission of energy from coal 
flelds by wire direct to the consumer.” 
The chemical discussion under the 
‘leadership of Harrison E. Howe, edi- 
tor of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry brought statements from 
R. T. Haslam, professor of chemical 
| engineering, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and F. H. Newell, re- 
cently connected with a super power 
project in Pennsylvania. 

The Philipppine debate was be- 
tween Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, di- 
rector of the lostitute of Interna- 
tional Education and member of the 
Educational Commission to the Phil- 
ippine Islands in 1925, arguing 
against immediate independence, and 
Pedro Guevara, Philippine resident 
commissioner to the United, States, 
contending for independence. 

“Dominion Status“ Asked 

Vincinte Villamin, Filipino lawyer 
‘living in New York, urged dominion 
status for the Philippines, arguing 
that immediate complete separation 


“the life-blood of Philippine indus- 
tries,” the wreck of the exchange 
position and the emergence of the 
problem of international security. 

“To the Filipinos,” he said, “the 
choice is not between American 
sovereignty or Philippine independ- 
ence, but between America and 
Japan, and the Filipinos age for 
America in preference to any other 
nation.” 

Dr. Duggan urged a Fitipino plebi- 
scite on independence at the end of 
20 years. Mr. Guevara said he stood 
“four square for independence,” but 
if that.gift were. not immediately 
forthcoming then Filipinos should 
formulate their own constitution and 
conduct their domesti¢ affairs, 


proposed to obtain a vote this week | 
and convoke a national assembl? at | 
Versailles to give Independence to 
the sinking fund and place it beyond 
possible interference at a subsequent 


reren ent ‘The fund will be kunt 


anteed not by mere parlit 
law but by a constitutional law. 
Should Inspire Trust 

It is rarely that a national as- John Jacob Ir., 
sembly, which is composed of the Louise, Francis 
Chamber and Senate united in the Michael Langhorne, who gmilfed back 
historic palace, is convened, ex with something. irresistſbly — — 
on the occasion of a pre un pictures of timeg when mo, 
election, It.constructed the constitu- | had been caught in of hide- 
tion in 1875, and made minor changes | and-go-seek, and with their 
in 1879 and 1884. There is a general | governess. And then Lady Astor said, 
apprehension of a drastic revision th good humor, “Well, here I am, 
of the Constitution, but it is pro- at can I tell you?” | 
posed strictly to limit the agenda to Necessarily the questions tossed 
the specific subject of the sinking | from the group, with the el of 
fund. camera shutters for . punctuation 

Attempts to gstablish a sinking marks, hinged on points of para- 
fund have already been made, but mount political interest as affecting 
they did not inspire confidence be- the relations today between Great 


From Charcoal Drawing by 
3 L ake * Ver * 


\ * , 
Astor's sister and brother-In-law, 


: wr: 
and 


1 1 


was not sufficiently distinct and present. 
would be absorbed by the Treasury Indorses Payment of Doles 
if difficulties arose. The dol n n 
M. Poincaré’s move, insuring its enn set’ thane 
inviolability, should be a powerful Point of particularly constant lively 
‘discussion, although it matters little 
factor in inspiring trust. With other | Britain, Yes, Lad 
guarantees, the capital sent abroad to any save Great Britain. Yes, Lady 
should begin to flow back. Astor favored the dole system. She 
Stabilization Problem thought that the dole, while it. was 
not an ideal system, was the best ar- 


LADY ASTOR 
John Singer Sargent of 


and | which is recognized 
sam 


cause it was believed that the fund Britain and the United States at 


| 


Tue Sides of Question 
Dr. Duggan summarized the two 
sides of the case before presenting 
— 3 military —— 
e Roman thelic Church an 
American interests,” he 
sald, are generally opposed to Philip- 
pine independence. “In fact, with the 
exception of a few Protestant mis- 


Noted Member of 


lieve firmly Great Brit@ig should 
not bé discriminated against in 
terms arranged for settlement. 
House of Commons is almost to a 
man deeply annoyed and ashamed of 
the debt talk in the newspapers sionazies. practically everybody in 
as not reflecting the Philippine Islands, save the 
t Filipinos, is against independence. 
However, American officials have 
: made explicit promises oi 
the islands.” 
He? notel that the accomplish- 


2 — — — 


States. 

Lady Astor said that the whole 
debt matter was @ perfect example of 
the typical debtor-and-creditor cir- 
cumstance: That while there was uvt 
active ill feeling because Great Brit- 
ain owed the United States, there was 
an und t of feeling, ! 
compo ot chagrin and chafing | 
at the stence of the debts: 

Engiand for Arms Reduction 

Debts, she said, never enhanced 
kindly fecling whether between na- 
tiohs or individuals, but she felt that 
if the newspaper talk concerning 
public reaction which was not accu- 
rate was discounted in the United 
States and cognizance was generaily 
taken that Great Britain desires 
nothing so much as to enter into an 
arrangement for the satisfactory dis- 


A national tobacco office will also ‘rangement that had been devised yet 
be established. It is a semi-private to care for the great ranks of the 
company to which the tobacco unemployed. 
monopoly will be ceded. Certainly it Lady Astor hoped that it might 
will operate under Government con- be. made clear to the American peo- 
trol and opponents hale this monop- ple that in England there is no re- 
oly thus mollified. The company will liable or thoughtful resentment: 
issue securities, which will bring in against the United States on account 
money and will be offered to the of the activity looking toward col- 
holders of bonds in redemption of | jection of Great Britain’s war debt 
claims on the state. Although she asked correspondents 

Afterward, M. Poincaré, working to bear clearly in view thet she was 
with André Tardieu as his right-hand | not a political economist in any de- 
man, means to tackle the problems of gree, and that she did not speak as 
stabilization but wishes first partly | one qualified with such knowledge. 


charge of her obligations such talk 
as there has been of {ll feeling on the 
part dt Great Britain toward the 
United States would be appreciably 
reduced. 

England desires disarmamen’, 
Lady Astor said, although not total 
disarmament. She said it was a con- 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column 7) 


PADLOCKS €LICK 
ON 1000 PLACES 
IN CHICAGO ZONE 
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HARRISON K. HOWE 

Editor of -industriat and Engineering 
Chemistry and Leeder of Politics in- 
stitute Round Tabie. 


0 
; 


ments in the islands since the Amer. 


* — 


ican occupation “have been 


to-restore the value of the franc. Lady Astor said that she felt it 
An exchange of views regarding | should be fixed in public knowledge 
(pe debt settlement is proceeding. once and for all that Great Britain 


; 


SALE OF ARMS TO TURKEY 
- “ALLEGED BY BRITISH PAPER 


| 
i 
{ 
} 


firmly intends to pay her war debts. 
There is a feeling which is reason- 


‘ 
; 


Charge Made That Sir Austen Chamberlain Sanctioned 
Deal in Government Rifles and Cartridges 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, Aug. 2—The startling 
charge against r Austen Cham- 
berlain, the Foreign Secretary of 
| having sanctioned, on behalf of the 
| British Government, the sale to 
Turkey, through a Birmingham firm, 
of 100,000 British Government rifies 
and bayonets of 1914 pattern, to- 
| gether with 100,000 cartridges for 
the same, is made y by the Daily 
Chronicle, an Opposition newspaper 
here which customarily reflects Mr. 
Lloyd George's views. | 
These arms, this journal alleges, 
have been offered for dispatch from 
Great Britain to either Smyrna or 
Constantinople at the buyer's option, 
the price asked being £950,000; and 
this being the first time a British 
Government has ever consented to 
sell modern arms to anybody for 
purposes other than that of being 
broken up. ; 


gravity is such that it cannot be ig- 
red. 


no 
The “Daily Chronicle says: “The 
immediate result of such action must 
be to cause new alarm and distrust 
in Greece, in Bulgaria, perhaps in 
Irak and elsewhere. But these: par- 
ticular and local conosequeaecs, cer- 
ious though’ they may prove, are 
much less so than thte wider dangers 
tto be feared from abandoning our 
well established tradition. it has 
been the curse of Europe since the). 
War that opposite traditions sv 
largely prevailed elsewhere. The. 
great powers, with the war materia) 
left surplus on their hands, have béen 
dispensing doses of it right and left 
tor money's sake, partly by 
way of valuable counter intrigues of 
“fhe whole continental revival of 
ententes and alliances and counter- 
poises and encirclements—which we 


will be ‘discussed in 
some detail 


Tomorrow’s 


MONITOR 


This charge has to be discounted as 
a political attack. Nevertheless its 


look upon as the most real and 
(Continued on Page 5B, Column 1) 
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1. 1986, and July 1, 1926. 


fon violation and 
Ins the ten 


The constabulary maintains peace 
and quiet. The 
cleaned up. There are good roads, 


(Continued on Page 5B. Column 5) 


Dry Agents Have Busy Year 
Under Yellowley Régime— 


would mean loss of tariff protection, 


country a Magna Charta in which 


islands have been 


Three Weeks’ Vacation 
for Horses in Berlin 


By the Associated Fresse 
Berlin, Aug. 2 
LL truck and delivery horses 
owned by the city are having 
a three weeks’ vacation this sum- 
mer on a 300-acre municipal horse 
farm. 

Officials in charge of the place, 
formerly a nobleman’s estate, say 
it pays the city to give horses a 
rest by the same token that it pays 


i 
j 
1 
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ROMAN BISHOPS 


ASK PLEBISCITE 
‘ON MEXICAN LAW 


Catholic Episcopate Seeks 
Suspension of Religious 
Regulations Meanwhile 


PLOT IS REPORTED 


to give human beings a vacation. 
The animals get all the oats and 
hay they can eat and prance 
around the menden or loll in 
the shade under the trees. Many 
private business concerns are 
adopting the idea, sending their 
horses to the same farm while the 
drivers are on vacation. 


ENVOY UPHOLDS 
MEXICO’S STAND 


Says That Roman Catholic 
Church Has Never Been a 


| 


| 
i 


Constructive Influence 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2—Dr. Aa- 
tonio Castro-Leal, charge d'affaires | 
ad interim of the Mexican Embasay 
here, in a statement on the Mexican | 
religious controversy, declared: | 

“It is an unavoidable fact that | 
Catholic foreign public opinion is 
erroneous in regard to the so-called | 
religious question in Mexico, since it 
ig natural for the American people, | 
for instance, to judge the church in 
Mexico by the standards of the church | 
in the United States, without taking | 
into consideration that historical and 
political conditions, race and meth- 
ods of government have been ad.li- 
tional factors which have diversified 
the röle of the religious institutious 
in both countries. 


“Without possessing an exact 
knowledge of our political history 
in the eighteenth century, there can- 
not be appreciated the causes which 
gave rise to the Constitution of 1857 
and the Reform Laws of 1859, which 
are the bases of the Mexican legis- 
lation dealing with religious maters. 
To judge the church in Mexico by 
what the church has done in the 
United States is as erroneous as to 
judge the conservative parties in Ar- 
gentine by what the Tories have done 
in England. 

Complete Dominion Exercised 


“The church “exercised a complete 
dominion over the country for three 
centuries without being able to 
launch a movement of progress that 
would, when independence was 
achieved, place Mexico among the. 
countries enjoying modern 
ards of living. After the War ot 
Independence at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the church in 
Mexico exercised a great political 
sway, but it never represented in 
fact a constructive power for the 
people. 

“The struggles for reform put an 
end to a continuous state of political 
fiction between the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties, the latter having 
the decisive support of the church. 
Upon the triumph of the Liberal 
Party it was possible to separate the 
church from the state, limiting the 
religious institutions to the spiritual | 
action, the only one which belongs 
to them. | 
The reform movement gave to the 


: 


there were embodied liberal princi- 
ples which no other country Bad yet 
established in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. These principles 
have been gradually adopted in the 
constitutions of several European 
and Latin-American countries. 


Uniformity of Policy 
“An unbiased consideration of the 
facts cannot fail to show the uni- 
formity of policy in regard to re- 
ligious questions during the last 70 
years. Any person with a clear idea | 
of sociological and political move- 
ments will realize that there must 
exist powerful reasons and special | 
circumstances supporting the Mexi- | 
can policy in all matters touching 
religious questions during the last 70 
years. No unpopular movement, no 
problem artificially created by a gov- 
ernment can survive in the political 
calender of a country during 70 


years. . 

_ “After the dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz, our country found great prob- 
lems to be solved. The revolution 
‘of 1920 inaugurated a movement of 


new political ideas. And Mexico is 
(Continued on Page 2, Column 7) 


Results Obtained 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO—More than 1000 places 
in this district, for which E. C. 
Yellowley is federal prohibition ad- 


NATION-WIDE MOVE STARTED _ 
TO SAVE COUNTRY’S FORESTS 


ministrator, were padlocked for one 
year between the period of Sept. 1. 
1925, and July 1, 1926. The aggre- 
gate value of property seized by fed- 


Organization Formed in Los Angeles Seeks to Promote 
Conservation of Natural Resources 


eral prohibition agents was given as 
$1,194,000. This does, not include 
property, closed by court or. 

Permits of 1408 dostors do write 
liquor prescriptions: were revoked 
upon evidence ot abuse and permits 
of 421 druggists to sell upon presen- 
latio iquor prescriptions were. 


LOS ANGELES (Staff Co 
ence)—Conservation of nat re- 
sources, especially timber; is the ob- 
ject of a new 


be ons ip this distric 


offers in com e of e 


AGAINST PRESIDENT 


Labor Parade in Support of 
Government Is Peaceful— 
Country Remains Quiet 


By the Asaociated Press 
MEXICO CITY, Aug. 2—An an- 
nouncement that the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate is willing to enter upon a 


truce with the Mexican Government 
until the Mexican people are able to 


express themselves by plebiscite on 


the religious controversy, and the 
discovery of a plot to assassinate 
President Calles, were the outstand- 
ing features of Mexico's first priest- 
less Sunday. ä 

Notwithstanding the great parade 
of the regional Confederation of 
Labor, the day was as peaceful a one 
as the capital ever has known. 

All the Roman Catholic churches, 
without priests on the altars were 
open for prayer and meditation, ex- 
cept.the great cathedral and several 
of the downtown places of worship, 
past which the parade made its way. 
The doors of these were closed to 
avoid the chance of any untoward. 
event. 

Dispatches from all parts of the 
Republic indicate that tranquillity 
prevailed everywhere. Although there 
was tense feeling at some places, no 


actual trouble developed. The Gov- 


ernment had made strong military 
prepgrations in advance promptly 
to suppress disorder. 


Suspension of Regulations Asked 

The expression of willingness to 
arrange a truce with the Govern- 
ment was made exclusively to the 


Associated Press by the Episcopate. 
It was suggested that it should run 
for @ reasonable length of time to 
give the people a chance to vote on 
the situation growing out of the re- 
ligioug controversy. Meanwhile, the 
Episcopate would have the new re- 
ligious regulations and the “anti- 
religious persecutions? 

“On its part,” says the statement, 
“the Episcopate is willing to give a 
solution to the conflict that may save 
public liberties and at the same time 
not be unbecoming to the Govern- 
ment.” 

The statement declares that some 
Latin-American diplomatists and 
some high Government officials have 
Offere_ their good offices to mediate. 

“The Episcopate,” ft continues, 
“Despite its slight hopes for a suc- 
cessful outcome of this offer, has 
sincerely accepted it, but without 
any success as yet. However, we are 
confident, and we desire that Presi- 
dent Calles may not be absolutely 
deaf to the voice of the people. 

“Needless Duel” 


“The present religious conflict is a 
needless duel, because as soon as the 
Government grants the people relig- 
jous liberty and the other rights to 
which they are entitled under the 
constitution of the country, the con- 
flict will be settled. 

“It is an uneven duel, because the 
Government controls the press, can 
make use of violence through hunger, 
and of public forces, while the people 


on their part are defenseless. 


“It is a ruinous duel from an eco- 
nomic point of view, as the blockade 
gives promise of being effective. Fin- 
ally, it is a glorious duel, because the 
people will recover their liberties 
through self-denial. 

“The situation is serious. Religious 
services have been suspended 
throughout the country, and the peo- 
ple who are profoundly Catholic, are 
deeply grieved at being deprived of 
them. 

“Another evidence of the strength 
of Catholicism in Mexico is the en- 
thusiasm awakened by the National 
League for the Defense of Religious 
Liberty. Within only a few weeks 
the adherence of the entire country 
has been secured by an economic 
blockade, which officially became ef- 
fective Saturday, but which, in ef- 
fect, has been going on for days. 

Government Increased 
Government has increased its 
rigor. Many have been arrested for 
distributing leaflets which are not 
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were discharged because of their an- 


to have organized open o 
the Government's policy. | 
President Calles and Secretary of | 
Labor Morones, who organized the | 
Regional Confederation of Labor and | 
is its chief leader, with numerous | 
Cabinet members and high military | 
and other officials, reviewed the labor | 
parade from the balcony of, the 
Municipal Palace. | 
Labor Parade Long 


The parade required two hours and | 
a half to pass a given point. Esti- 
mates of the number in line ranged 
from 15,000 upward. During ard 
after the demonstration, confedera- 


goosition to | 


— 


nounced opposition to it. Some of the f . 
employees at the City Hall ate said | * 


(1) What is America’s annual toll on the word “please” in telegrams? 
(2) How stable is the Russian Government? 

(3) Are there more horses in the United States now than in 1900? 

(4) What is Von Bernstorff’s attitude on monarchies today? 

(5) How may one give true comfort? 

(6) What did Grimm and Emerson do when they first met? 


These Questions Were Answered in 


Saturday's MONITOR 


7 


? 


posing the Government's pro- 


religious functions or of discrimi- 


petition, one being based upon the 
alleged fraud and duress by the 
Government in the procurement of 
the agreement of, September, 1876, 
following the Sioux war and the 
Custer massacre, under which the 
Sioux ceded to the United States the 
original areas comprising the Bleck 
Hills of North Dakota and South 
Dakota for what the Indians contend 
was an inadequate consideration. 
Education Agreement 

Other allegations charge the Gov- 
ernment with failing to educate the 
Indian children as it had agreed in 
the treaty of April 29, 1868, and 
to keep its promise in regard to 
clothing and subsistance for the In- 
dians. The United States and its 
citizens cut enormous quantities of 


* 
7 
— 


between the two lads and they knew 
they were friends. It was a victory 
for Joe. For a moment the boys 
gazed at each other and then Joe 
put out his hand and said, I'm sorry, 
Tickle.” 

Tickle, patting Joe on the back, 
said, “Well, one of us won, anyway, 
and that was how we planned it, 
wasn't it?” 


EGYPT HOLDS UP 
IRRIGATION SCHEME 


Withholding of Credits Criti- 
cized in British Circles 


ENVOY UPHOLDS 
MEXICO’S STAND 


(Continued from Page 1) 


at present passing through a cre- 
ative period; spreading knowledge 
among the lower classes, establish- 
ing credit Institutions for the benefit 
of industry and agriculture, open- 
ing roads and irrigating lands. A 
rich minority rested upon the 
wretched condition of the poor ma- 
jorit}. This situation has been fully 


— 
WOMEN TO PREPARE 


PROGRAM OF PEACE ~ 


40 Nations to Be Represented 
at Geneva 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK—-Women of 40 nations 
will meet in Geneva in September 
to draw up an international peace 
program, the presidinz officer at the 
— being Miss Ruth Morgan 
of New York City, who sails for 
Europe Aug. 11. 

The conference has been called by 
the International Alliance of Women 


lets op understood and now it is our pur- 


nating agaihst Roman Catholics. He 
asserted that the letter showed that 
the Roman Catholic prelates feared 
“losing that which they call sacred 
property and which since the reform | 
laws, sealed with years of struggle, 
every Mexican knows and feels to be 
the property of the Nation.” a 
ih — — of the clergy, op- dians, and he ? 3 gg mis- 
posed in the letter, President Calles | „ and * e — ot 
defended as a matter of statistical | —— * tn tied — al ge sun 
information necessary for the proper | r meal e weit ie that 09 
| and safeguarding by, the Gov- | the Creek Nation, nearly $195,000,- 
ernment “of its property. | 000 being involved. These Indians 
: ee | charge that by means of an un- 
Mexican Crisis Arouses authorized treaty negotiated by Gen. 


Keen Interest in France! Andrew Jackson with the loyal por- 


By Cable from Monttor Rurean 

LONDON, Aug. 2— The Egyptian 
Government's decision to withhold 
credits from the Gebel Aulia irriga- 
tion scheme is strongly criticized 
in expert circles here as postponing | 


tion speakers addressed crowds in 
the Plaza de la Constitucion, and in 
the Zocalo, which is the centrally lo- 


timber from the lands belonging to 
the Indians without compensation 
therefor; destroved the buffalo, to 
the great injury of the Sioux Na- 
tion; took large areas of the na- 
tion's lands wit out a shadow of 
right or of compensation to the In- 


‘gram. The courts have issued an 
order for the formal 1 
| , one of the directors 
cated park, in defense of the Govern- | — — 3 Defense League, 
e. publie de- Who had . 2 © 
1 ‘ | w eleased o 
hicles did not operate so as to permit — with * the people to 
the union transportetion workers 10 ' disturbance by the economic boycott 
a n moved plan. Other directors of the organt- 
ee ee aes | w re ufffier bail hav 
Both spectators and paraders were | — — the court for another 
absolutely peaceful; there were no examination. : 
demonstrations on either side, not) Restauracſon, a periodical issued 
I r Cathode 
was an e ‘ely s Church, commonly now 
orderiy affair. A squadron of motor- — Church, which does not 
cycle policemen preceded the march- | recognize the Pope, prints an ei- 
ers, who were led by officers of the | torial criticizing the attitude of the are 
Regional Confederation ot Labor, Roman Catholic Church in opposing) PARIS, Aug. 2 (T — The religious | the Creek war of 1913, the United 
some of them dressed in the “charro ‘enforcement of the religious clauses | crisis in Mexico is attracting in- states took tram the pation more 
costume. This is a short jacket, skin- ot the Constitution. creased interest in France. The than 23.000.000 acres of lands lying 
tight trousers and large hat of the it declares that the Roman Cath- newspapers print columns of dis- „ iter aie 
Mexican ranchman, The jacket is gie Church “once more has unneces- patches accompanied by explanatory | pana. a 
embroidered with gold and silver. is | sarily agitated the poor and ignorant | matter, and ‘memories of the relig- | Theft of Bonds Charged 
trimmed with lace and worn with people, and, according to what is ſous troubles in France are revived. | : a 
flying ties of crimson or gay combi- said, has received from them the The Somment* varies sharply ac-| The Delaware tribe Charges | ott 
n.. trifling sum of about 10,000,000 pesos | cording’ to the political tint of the in 1861 by a Government 2 : 
As the Labor parade dispersed, throughout Mexico for confirmations | writers, Experts on foreign subjects | abou $800,000 worth of state bonds 
many of the participants crowded and other priestly ceremonials, per- view the situation objectively, having | belo ging to various Indian tribes. 
into the temple ot the “Mexican formed in such quantities since the | greatest interst in the effect it will| The United States later appropri: 
Catholic . Church. or Schismatic | present agitation Degas. have upon the United States. ated money to reimburse the tribes, 
n. | Thus M. St. Brice, in Le Journal, but the Delawares allege that the 
| east curious fea-| amount restored to them was ap- 
| proximately $100,000 less than their 


thority and stands for a Catholic | remarks: Not the 
church for, by and of Mexicans. ture of the present crisis is that the | E 
1 Church Open Mexican troubles may become a vital bon 
1 and element in the political evolution ot. Another suit by the Delaware tribe 

head of the Schismatic Church, who the United States.“ alleges that the United States, — traveled no farther than Montreal. 
is a former Roman Catholic priest Le Matin thinks the clergy “are | lowing the passage of the Legal thus the rest of the trip must be 
and was at one time a captain in oppressed not so much from anti- Tender Act of 1862, fulfilled its treaty | planned far. This the company did, 
the revolutionary army, appeared religious motives but because they | obifations to the tribe by payments | telegraphing the several roads over 
from the anteroom, and the workers are eminently representative of for- in depreciated Treasury notes issued | which the children must travel. One 
asked whether masses, benedictions, eign influences which the Govern- under those Acts, whereas it had day's journey must be by stage. This 
baptisms, confirmations and weddings ment wants to eliminate from .agreed to meet its obligations in gold was all arranged, and the co-opera- | 
would continue in his church. He Mexico,” and silver coin; the petition seeks — tion of the roads was secured. | Map 
assured them that they would. The Petit Parisien believes the recover $1,500,000 as the difference * When the hour for leaving came, a * 

troubles are likely to last a long value. : i clerk from the Pullman office was at Water for Use in Lower Egypt. 
time, and remarks that this is es- The Arikara, Gros Ventre, and the depot to give last instructions to | 


pose to make it clear to others that for Suffrage and Equa! Citizenship 
the people must enjoy better con- às the result of its Paris congress in 
ditions of life. And in order to carry | Jane at which it set up an interna- 
out our purposes it has been neces- tional peace committee and chose 
sary to place the country in a pro- Miss Morgan, a newly-elected mem- 
ducing state and to make the people, | ber of the bar, as chairman of the 
— education, capable to pro- committee and the membership in- 
“At the present time. when the ludes one woman from each country 
country is being reconstructed, the tepresented in the Alliance 
Government of Mexico has made The board of the alliance wi!! alao 
clear that the reactionary elements meet in Geneva during September 
obstructing its work are being, as taking advantage of the ons of 
always before, instigated by de the seventh assembly of the League 
church. To the maneuvers of the of Nations to state the wishes of the 
church and its call to the people to organization in questions of interna- 
disavow the Constitution and the tional law such as peace and the na- 
laws of the country, the President tionality of women, and the desire of 
has answered, putting into force the the feminists that women shall serve 
law already in existence, which bad in active capacities on the League 
not been in force through the tol- commissions and at its sessions. 
erance of thé Government.” To further its plans for co-opera- 


tion with the League the alliance is 
NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD | ‘%2>Ushing «temporary dead. 
IS OFFICIALLY OPENED 


|| LAeecord only | 

| | be Sunny flours” 

Chicago 

Special Correspondence 
T WOULD seem sometimes that 
1 rallroad companies are too busy 
to decome interested in the 
everyday happenings of the poorer 
people in crowded cities, but the 
following incident proves that even 

they also have big hearts. 

To a community worker here came 
an urgent call for help. A woman in 
the workers’ district had passed on, 
leaving two children, aged 2 and 6 
years, with no one to care for them. 
It was learned that thé child-en bad 
an uncle living in Nova Scotia. Com- 
munication with this uncle revealed 
the fact that, while he was willing 


to rear the children, he had ho 
means with which to send for them, 
but if they could be brought to him, 
he would care for them. 

The case was laid before the offi- 
clais of the Pullman Car Company, 
and after satisfying themselves that 
it was a genuine need, they took full 
charge of it. The Pullman sleepers 
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President Calles Charges 
Priests “Incite Rebellion” 
NEW YORK, Aug. 2 (4)—Presiden* 
Celles of Mexico, in a copyrighted | 
statement published in the New York | 
Times, denounces “the rebellious at- 
titude“ of the heads of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Mexico and at- 
firms that his Government was mere: | 
ly upholding its civil rights. 
Replying to the pastoral letter is- 
sued by the Mexican episcopacy July 
25 in which the Government ae 
charged with making it impossible, 
for the church to continue many t 
its religious functions; President Cal- 
les denied any intent at suppression 
except in the case of “illicit acts re- 


quarters at 22 Rue Etienne-Dumort. 

Geneva, during the month of Septem- 

ber. The office wil] be open efery 

By Special Cable | morning and afternoon beginning 

: Sept. 4 in charge of the headquarter: 

' 5 

SWANSEA, Wales, Aug. 2— The secretary, Mrs. Bompas of London. 

| Mayor, David Griffiths, this morn- with a receiving committee from the 

ing declared the royal national international board headed by Mlle. 

| Eisteddfod of Wales for 1926 9 peti 1 and 

| cially open, and from yow until zend, a, epresentative of the 

| | alliance with t N 

Saturday evening the rafters of Vic- — — — — cm 

torla Park pavilion, with a total POSTPONE HANDWORK SALE 


capacity for 20,000, will resound to | The sale which was to be held 
the strains of eloquence, music, art under t. < spices of the Handwork 
VALLEY OF THE NILE r Shop of the W , 
; 5 f th omen’s Educational 
e 1% A song. Amplifiers have been in 


and Industrial Union at the estate of 
sed to Cam River so as to Store *4/led so that the vast audience may | Mrs. Arthur Ly 
| hear viola solos and all the speak- ymes SS 2 


| been indefini r 

ers as well as pdwerful choruses. — ee 
The Duke and Duchess of York are 

due to arrive this afternoon as 


Everything Man Wears 


— chee 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


A. HOLT, Inc. 


0 North Avenue, West Baltimore 
Only One Store Phone Verhow 6812 


Con Caterers, Fancy Pastries 


RECORD PLATE GLASS OUTPUT 

PITTSBURGH, Fa. Jar The pro- 
duction of 12.828.221 square feet of plate 
glas in June sets new monthly 
ord for the industry. while the 
tion of 7.116.879 * feet for 
six months of 1926 exceeds by over 18. 
£65,000 square feet the proguction for 
the ing pertod year. 


Outfitters to Madame 
and Mademaiselle 


rec- 
uc- 
first 


edding Cakes, Fancy Creams 
Specialty 


The regional Confederation of 
Labor issued a statement, addressed : 
to chambers of commerce through- pecially regrettable in a country 1 gr 24 121 conductor and potter. The children work which is greatly needed for in- 
out Mexico, reiterating its su rt of like Mexico which, since the Madero | aliege (Dat far _were placed in their berth and the creasing the cultivation area along | P 
the Government's — rebellion against Porfirio Diaz in lands, totaling many millions ot long trip begun. the Lower Nile ＋ wed — ~— on ey 
and its intention to oppose the pro- 1910, has hardly known a single acres, of the value of nearly 42.00. When the conductor, who had the ee will — — — — th 3 — 
posed economic boycott of the Na- mote from all that pertains to the period of tranquillity. 000, were taken from them by ezecu- children in charge, returned to the The Gebel Aulla scheme thus held — 18 ners — —.— 
tional League for Defense of Re- spiritual.“ f . tive orders without compensation. | city, he was interviewed to learn up is tor damming the White Nn. sictubesque Welsh — an 
ligious Freedom, which it pronounces The clergy. he charged, “try to in- Vera Cruz Reported Quiet and donated in part to the Northern how the child had fared. All bad in British Sudan territo above | Neder 86 bodies teams with 10 
unpatriotic and inhuman. vade and do invade the spheres of mire: Wi „ 2 (sp) Pacific and other railroads under the gone well with them, and with words | Khartum, so as to store additional | .; te in two great * 
It concludes with the assertion | politics and government and pro- „ oe F 1 * ey of good appreciation for his porter, | irrigation water for use in lower eS — 
“ ; , 1 in f : ope , ens 
e in lee e ROME e eeeede er otto trcpeion’ faeated Oy the priets hare were | United Stat SR Eo 
The statement asserts that the . 3 it pe the Mexican | urned over without incident Lester The agsiniboin Indians of Montana | year-old baby, who, traveling alone —— ens na 8 Bie 
present situation is “caused by the enimonan te the reculations forbid- dan to three committees of prominent | siege that millions of acres of land with strangers and in strange sur-. Th Esypt! n Public Works Mi 
Catholic clergy of Mexico system- lug vriests 10 6 Miele the Govern. eitizens, appointed by the municipal secured to them by the Treaty of roundings, had been much in need ister now he * d "pease in 
atically refusing to obey the Jaws of | — 28 vt 1 ot “indi. Authorities. e committees included | port Laramie of September, 1661. of » mother’s care. This need the th — — — — K 
the Constitution of the Republic and — — mer re nee ta or | some well-known Catholics. » The) were taken from them by Executive kindly porter supplied, and through- —4 vidi additional wat vore 
in urging the people to disobey them. Cates ney ere See ee population appears calm. order without compensation. N . 9 omg Ph ant 
urging peopie to €) m. | wish to incite the ignoring of laws There were dramatic scenes tn | u pe out the trip had taken the place of age by raisng the exist Assuan 
“Attempt to End Ignorance” or to spread propaganda against the! other aities throughout the State Munting Ground Destroyed a mother to the little one. Dam by another 21 feet. runs 
“The Government is attempting to Government or, in general, for pur- pen the churches were taken — The Blackfeet, Blood, Piegan aud A letter was received from the counter to the advice given by a long 
end the ignorance of the Mexican poses that are not of a religious but | Gros Ventre Indians of Montana and children’s uncle, saying that ther distinguished series of European 
a |? . A dut no disorders are reported. the Nes Perces of Idaho allege that hed arriv saf 4 trri 
workman resulting from 30 years ot | of a political nature. 1 | Another group ot priests and nuus the right secured to them to hunt | velo ed — ely, an * an en- gation engineers, who have in- 
tyranny and 10 years of revolution. We ourselves,” he added, toler- has left for Cuba, embarking here on ang o a ae Se Ann - a ad been | vestigated this question. 
i tn Agnorance whch the ate attacks of every hind very oft th steamer’ Mexica 2. „ 
rm * * N 


Very Best Groceries 


clergy is attempting to use by fixing 
in the minds.of comrades and our 


people generajly.the belief that re- | 


ligion and the clergy are one and 
the same thing.” 

Prior to the Episcopate's exclu- 
sive statement to ihe Associated 
Press, conveying willingness to en- 


in tribunes that are not religious in 


Character, that is to say, in the newe- 


or in 
is not 


in social meetings, 


papers, 
in which advantage 


places 


‘taken of, a state of religious con- 
science which always implies almost 


passive obedience and special meek- 
ness and in which there can be no 


INDIANS SUE 
FOR LOST LANDS 


* 


1 


ing a large part of southwestern 
Montana, secured to them by the: 
Treaty of October, 1855, was de- 
stroyed by the United States in per- 
mitting its citizens to settle in that 
region and destroy and drive away 
the game. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw na- 


buy food for the children, but pas- 
sengers had become interested and 
had fed them. thus saving the chil- 
dren's money. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Special Cogrtespondence 


would mean spending the 
taxpayer's money inside instead of 
outside Egypt. 


“ARGENTINE FLIGHT RESUMED 


RIO JANEIRO, Aug. 2 (#)— 
Bernardo Duggan, Argeatine aviator, 


— a a 
BALTIMORE 


Maurice Wyman 
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J. I. APPLEBY co. 


844 Park Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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: The 
James R. Armiger 
Company 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
310 North,Charles St, Baltimore, Md 


who is on a flight from New Vork — —— 
to Buenos Aires, has resumed his 
trip, hopping off from Ararangua, 
Brasil, in the direction of Rio 
Grande Do Sul. 


Jones & Davis, lac. 


Interior Decorators 
RENOVATORS FURNISHERS 


2033-W Broad Boul. 16 
RICHMOND, WIRGINIA 


Howell Bros. 


Sixth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
’ “Richmond's Leading Hardware" 
Radio Sets and Parts 


Freed-Eisemana, Radiolas. Atwater-Keat. 
Amrad and dress. 


ter jnto a truce with the Government “Tne” 
an authorized announcement said: OR five years “Joe” Augeri and 
“The Episcopate has a clear con- 
science. Its measures withdrawing 
the priests from the churches, with 
the Vatican's consent, came as a 
protest against the religious regula- 
tions because the situation had 
reached the point where it was nec- | 
essary for the church to defend its | 
honor as well as the honor of all 
Mexican Catholics before the entire 
world.” 

The new regulations, it is declared, 
were issued by an armed group 


controversy concerning the ideas 
expressed by the priest. 
President Calles defended the pro- 
hibition of religious services outside 
of the churches on the ground that 
“the intolerance” of the Catholic srants of lands to the railroads, al- 
priests would make of such religious 80 dating back to the Civil Way pe- 
arts “a cause of constant political riod, is brought up in another tase. 
upheaval.” For the most part, the claims grow 
The pastoral letter announced the out of alleged violation by the Gov- 
removal of all priests from the ernment of rights to lands or moneys 
‘churches and the cessation of reli- claimed to have been #@cured to the 
‘gious ceremonies. various tribes, and also out of il- 
President Calles in his statement leged fraud and duress in the pro- 
denied any intent of interfering with curement of treaties. or agreements 
which is completely anti-religious —— |egding large areas to the United 
and makes the life of the Catholic! .,, . n Wars Kates for alleged inadequate consid- 
church impossible, although the WEATHER PREDICTIONS 6 crations. | 
Mexican Constitution establishes no The largest of the pending cases 
difference between the various re- is that of the Sioux Nation, wherein 
ligious creeds. the amount claimed totals yearly 


Government Stand Attacked $80 principal and interest. 


| eee woe Faget) ‘tions of Oklahoma allege that fol- 
currency” during the Civil War. lowing the passage of Acts of; Con- Tickle“ Donoghue have been 
Lands taken from the Indians oe „ nev orb — — buddies. On the sidewalk in 
‘use by the Government in making Interior lilegally made aiiotments ot , 

tribal lands to 466 minor Chickasaw | front of Joe's house on Osgood 
‘freedmen, and they claim approxi. | Street they practiced together for the 
| mately $900,000. marble championship of this city, 
a The Jo: ladtans of a — hoping that one or the other would 
or an accounting from the United) in and be eligible for the national 
States under various treaties between event at Atlantic City. They planned |. 
and played her, little realizing 


them and the Gove. nment running — N 

far back -as 1846. The Kansas ap 

Kaw tribe o: Oklahoma charge that c 

by the treaty of June 3, = 

‘ceded to the United States nearly 19,-| _ Hundreds of people saw the contest 

(600,000 acres of land, worth about RICHMOND. VA. 

After School 

Give the kiddies nour- 


| $23,500,000 for a total considera’’on 
ishing m Crackers 


of less than $75,000; that because of 
and 
CANADA DRY 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO. 
Interior Decorating 


Paper Hanging 
and Peinjging 


1908 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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u r. Raitimore Street. Baltimore, Md 
Shirtmakers and Habderdashers 


HABERDASHERY 
for the VACATION 


The Best in Music Is Here. | 
The New Ortho ic Victrola 
and R and the 
Radiola Superheterodyne 
Style 25, 195.00 Style 28, 296.00 
Complete 
G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 


303 North Charles Street at Saratoga 
Plaza 3732 Baltim 


Greceries 5} egetadies , 
CANNED GOODS Previstens |- 


Independent Beef Co. 


: Reee Hill Terrace, Baltimore 
East of Guilford, OM York Read 
omewe 


Opp. Richmond Market, 8 N. Howard St. 
Vernen 7430—7531—1547 


U. S. Weather Burecu Peport 


| Boston and Vicinity: Partly c'oudy to- 
night and Tuesday; probabie show ers; 
warmer tonight with fresh southerly 
winds tomorrow. ’ 


United Ctatés wag bound to pay for 
the lands their full value and they 
seek to recover the difference. 


P. R. Quinlan ° 
FLORIST 


Stores, 430 S. Warren St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. and Hotel Syracuse 


Greenhouses, Onondaga Valley 
Flowers Telegraphed Any Place 


the relationship of guardian and 
ward existing between the parties the 

West End Mark 
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High Tides at Boston 


of International Stewards As- 
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Was bd 


Denial is made of assertions by More than 46 separate causes of ac- 
icy that the church has been respon- hight: fresh south winds. ~ — - — 
sible for the creation of disorders Cfoudy to- 4 Hear the 

night and Tuesday; cooler Tuesday in B R U N 8 W Ic K 
the Government itself, the statement the interior part; south and southweat | ‘ 1 
says, that has sowed the seeds of! Weather Outlook for the Week: Show- 
ers at beginning and again latter part 
laws. 5. 
ft 1 slightly above normal. ö 7 ‘ 
The police of Mexico City have mE A 0 | CLARK MUSIC CQO. | 
clal Tem ures . 8 „ 
women and about a dozen men Who | 110 8. Saline Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
are charged with djstributing leaf- albany „ 0 Memphis 74 1 * i 
Montreal! 70 H ld h H be 0 | 
‘ante „ Huldreth-Humbert Co., Inc. 
New Orleans... 78 
New York 72 

Mustrated lecture, “Romanesque Mural Pittsburgh .... 76 ag 
Paintings of Spain. by Prof. Joseph Portland. Me... 114-124 South Salina Street 
Harvard, free to public, 8 Portiand, Ora. SYRACUSE, N. V. 

EVENTS TOMORROW 
ence?” by Prof. Frank N. Freeman, OMalleys’ 
PARIS 


supporters of the Government's pol- tion ôr complaints are set up in this 
Northern New England: 
throughout Mexican history. It is 
winds. 5 
discord by promulgating oppressive | | P A N A T R 0 P E 
of the week; temperature near or 
detained for investigation two. 
(3 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) , 
Atlantie City. 7 5 . 
11 * ty ry * 7 Nantuc et 
EVENTS TONIGHT oe : 
Philadelphia 16 FURNITURE and RUGS 
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Free public lecture, “What Ja Intelli- 
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‘niversity of Chicago, Emerson D. Har- 
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Mano Swartz 


225 North Howard Street, BALTIMORE 
Our Greatest 
AUGUST FUR SALE 
Now.in Progress 


sociation, Copley-Plaza, al) day. | 
Baseball, Cincinnati vs. Boston, Na- 
tional League, Braves Field, 3:16. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
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im copies, (Printed in 
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Acceptance for mailing at a 6) rate 
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tage provided for in section 1103, 
Act of Get. 3. 1917, authorized on July 
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ability have won for us our 
many 


Charles Street at Lexington 
BALTIMORE 
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in the August Sale 
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- SOVIET RED TAE 
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IS CONDEMNED 
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Dzerzhinsky's Last Speech 
Proves Severe Attack on 
Russian Bureaucracy 


9 


MOSCOW, Aug. 2 (#)—In what! 
proved to be his last speech, Felix 
EK. Dzerzhinsky, chairman of the Su- 
preme Economic Council, shook the 
Communist Party to its depths. In, 
terms of remarkable candor, he con- 
demned the present bureaucracy red 
tape, duplication of effort and com- 
plicated governmental machinery in 
Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Dzerzhinsky passed on shorts) 
after a three-hour attack on the op- 
position during a meeting of the 
central executive committee 
Communist Party in the Kremlin. 
Although the speech was delivered 
a fortnight ago, its text appeared in 
the Soviet organs only today. 

Declaring that he was horrified at 


jepartment, he said: 
“More than once I came 

President of the peoples commis- 

sariat, begging him to let me re- 


sign or to give me the trade comis- | 


Sariat or both positions. If you but 
jook at our intricate 
machinery, unprecedented red tape, 
and lack of system, you will be 
shocked.” 

Mr. Kamenefi, the trade commis- 
sar, assuming that the speaker's 
strictures were directed at him, 
sheuted: ’ 

“You have been a commissar four 


— 


years, while I have served only sev 


eral months.“ 

“If vou were a commissar 44 
years,” retorted Mr. Dzerzhinsky 
“vou still would be useless, because 
you busy vourself with politics and 
not with work....I never distort my 
soul, If I see disorder, I attack it 
with all my might; but Jt is difficult 
for me to do it all alone. Therefore. 
J] ask your aid.” 

Mr. Voreshilof. Commissar of 
War, supported Mr. Dzerzhinskx's 
criticism of Mr. Kameneff. He ac- 
cused Mr. Kameneff of spending his 


itwo 
' vicinity affected by the strike. 


of the. 


the 
Sion. 
the lack of efficiency and the system 
sxisting in almost every covernment | 
lines are in the South. 
to the 


their dog food 


government 


would give them a higher rate * 
pay. They are now receiving 90 cents | 
an hour, but want $1.15, an increase | 
of 25 cents. The men claim their | 
union is the only one of the bulld- 
ing trades which was not granted an 
increase this year, and that their | 
work is hazardous and requires the 
purchase of more gloves, shoes and | 
overalls than any other building | 
trade. At present there are only 
large jobs in Winnipeg and 


Dog Food Company 


Wants Lower Rate 


— — 


Says Railroads Carry Meat and 


Vegetables for Less Than 
Biscuits for Rover 


Manitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 31—A_ well- 
known biscuit company, engaged in 
the manufacture and distribution of | 
dog bread, dog biscuit and dog cakes, | 
has laid a formal complaint before | 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Among the defendants are the 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and | 
five other railroads. most of whose 


Special from 


The biscuit company complains 
that they have been charged rates on 
that are unreason- 
able, prejudicial and discriminatory. 
| They alleged that, while their goods: 
were carried from their factory at 
| Chelsea, Mass., at a third-class rate 
tor less than carload shipments, the 
| defendants are carrying meats, lards, 
| fresh vegetables and fruits at a lower 
| rate. 


“WEYGAND’S RETURN 
REQUESTED IN SYRIA 


' — — 
By Special Cable 


6 


.. BEIRUT, Aug. 2— Strong pressure 
is being exerted from here on Paris 
to reappoint General Weygand High 
Commissioner of Syria. The French 
newspaper says that one of the can- 
didates, General Turge, is a friend 
of Joseph Caillaux and perhaps 
great soldier, but that Syria needs 
one who knows the country per- 
fectiy. Under the present critical 
situation Syria cannot wait months 


GERMANS WANT 


Dr. Petersen Says 


of its colonial problem which meets | 


ai: 


strong feeling here for acquiring the 
colonies there also was a small 
group of persons who, in view of 
the recent riots against Europeans 
in China, do not want Germany to 
have colonies, hoping thus that the 


COLONTES BACK 
oo | Germans would be more welcome in 


' 
10 Asia. 
72 ‘ . . Reich Others again hold that the wos: | 
Will Continue to Struggle sesston of colonies would give Ger- 
* : we . many interests outside Europe, di- 
for Solution of Problem vortins its thoughts from petty Eu- 
a ropean questions, and would also 
enable a small percentage of the 
population to emigrate from over- 


— — — — 


By Wireless 
BERLIN, Aug. 2—Despite the many 


obstacles in its way, Germany will 
not cease to struggle for a Solution 


tory. 


HINGHAM BUDGET INCREASES | 
HINGHAM, Mass., Aug. 2 


rate of $29.20 has been fixed by 
Hiingham assessors for 


its needs, Dr. Petersen, Burgomaster | 
of Hamburg, declared at a celebra- | 
tion of Germany's colonia! societies 
in Hamburg. 

Germany did not assume the attli- 
tude of a conqueror in its colonies, 
but merely wished to aid civilization’ 
in valuable territories, he said, and 
therefore, should not let itself be ex- 
cluded from the nations possessing 
colonies. 

The falsity of Germany's inability 
to administer its colonies has broken 


1926. The 
total valuation of real and personal | 
property has been set at $13,962,575, 
which represents en increase of | 
£527,315, as compared with last year's 
‘figures. The gain in valuation was 
made mostly through real estate. The | 
sum of $403,459.09 is to be raised in 
taxes. representing an increase of 
$96,856.47 over 1° 25. 


Hard kno 


ne te 


ug 


populated Germany to German terri- lation League's current monthly, con- 


| tance, Not for many years past have 


gh So They Tried a New Kind 


LIQUOR: QUESTION LIKELY TO 
REAPPEAR IN ENGLISH POLITICS 


Arthur Sherwell Maintains It 


4 


Form and With New Forces Behind It 


Ry Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Aug. 2— Arthur Sher- 
well, M. P., in the Temperance Legis- 


tributes an article on the future of 
the liquor question in English poli- 
tics which, he declares, is due before 


A tax long to re-emerge not only with fresh | 


importance but in a new form with 
new forces behind it. 

“It has been obscured but not dis- 
posed of,” he said; “not even the 
most powerful leader of a powerful | 
political party will be able to avoid 
it. 

“Already there are unmistakable | 
signs of ita re-emérgence as a prob- 
lem of many-sided social impor- 


| assisted force of natural evolution, 


| alizing as he does that the raméfica- 
'of a particular evil may be, and in 


‘tainly are, more important than the | 
i 


actual dimensions and direct effects 
of the evil itself. | 

“The conventional and traditiénal | 
view of the temperance movement | 
leaves this fact out of account and s0 | 
finds in some of the fluctuating sur- | 
face facts of the problem a ground | 
for optimism and neglect. The Brit- | 
ish Parliament, which has had a tem- 
porary respite from the pressure of 
the drink problem, however, will 
presently find it kmocking at the 
door in an insistent and not negli- 
gible way.” 


FREE TRADE PROVIDED 
BETWEEN PANAMA AND 
AMERICAN. CANAL ZONE 


Npecial from Monitor nean 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2— It was) 
brought out at the State Department | 
that the reports of the Treaty with 
| Panama Which have been published | 
had come from Panaman sources. | 
| Although they give the main features | 
‘of the treaty there are two articles 
that the Secretary of State had not | 
seen which are of importance. They 
are: 

1. The United States agrees not to 
set up commercial! establishments in 
the Canal Zone to compete with the 
commerce of Panama. The right is | 
maintained for the commissaries 


Is Due to Re-emerge in New 


80 many minds been at work upon 


it. And they have not been minds of 
sectarians or partisans, but shrewd 
Observers and students of social 
life who know that social progress 
is not achieved by a complacent neg- 
ligent faith in a mysterious. un- 


but by the deliberate conquest of de- 
lerring factors and forces which act 
and react upon each other by their 
close inter-relations, 

“The new student of social prob- 
lems is more observant of the in- 
terrelation of social problems, re- 


tions and unobserved indirect effects 


the case of the drink problem, cer- | 


— ee ee en + 


Real Golf Not 


2 


4 
. 
' 


Operated by the Canal Administration 
or the Panama Railway Company or | 
the naval or military forces to sell to | 
those connected with the canal and | 
its protection. They are permitted to | 
have bonded warehouses in the zone 
and to make sales to ships. 

2. There is to be reciprocal free | 
importation of goods and free pas- 
sage of persons between the Canal | 
Zone and the Republic of Panama. | 

The State Department has sent the | 
treaty to the Senate Foreign Rela- | 
tions Committee. | 


: 


~. 


; 
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‘LIBRARY DIRECTORY | 
| IS BEING COMPILED 


— — 
— Special from Monitor Bureau 
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TOY MAKERS PLAYING NEW HAZARDS 


aed fs ' i — 
down, Dr. Petersen continued, and it 
is only necessary to ask the natives 


Dolle Houses and Such Things Were Placed in the Way and Fun Enhanced, it is Reported, at New Haven, Conn. 


Big Girls Also Carry ‘Dolls, | 


making dolls seemed Hkely to be- to use it. Associate membership 16 


© Undergood & Underwood | LONDON—In view of the enormous | 

amount of special information now | 
| available in periodicals and libraries, | 
, the Association of Special Libraries | 
days, and the utensils for keeping and Ijformation Bureaus has been 
shop and fer cooking. There have | formed to assist in making such in- 
been various periods when the art of | formation available to all who wish 


there was. 


WEST WILL WIN, 


SAYS MR. DAWES 


Vice-President Sees Farm 
Solution Through Energy 
and Intelligence 


DENVER, Colo. (A4)—Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles G. Dawes predicted 
that the agricultural west will even- 
tually find a satisfactory and an 
“American” solution of its economic 
problems in an address here before 
14,000 Coloradoans gathered in the 
Municipal Auditorium to celebrate 
Colorado's fiftieth year of statehood. 

Mr. Dawes described the attitude 
of the West as “determination of 
purpose—energy harnessed by intel- 
ligence—ambition dominated by high 
purpose. A universal willingness ta 
work and, underneath all these at- 
tributes, an attitude of reverence to- 
ward the traditions of the race, the 
family, the church, and the great 


American constitutional institutions.” 


The Vice-President ventured the 
upinion that “in the fundamental at- 
titude of the people of the Weat 
toward all American institutions is 


found one of their greatest safe- 
guards and that upon all funda- 
mental questions concerning prop- 
erty and individual rights, the West 


| will be in the vanguard of defense 


when they are attacked.” 

“The West,“ said Mr. Bawes, “is 
young, and being young. it is often 
impatient. Like the young, it rails 
quickly at deep-seated abuses. If it 
sees anything wrong in the adminis- 
tration of the Government, it does 
not discuss the hopelessness ot 
changing it or the desirability of 
keeping it because of certain illegiti- 
mate benefits to the community, it 
arises and attacks it. 

The “present unrest in the West,” 
in connection with agricultural con- 
ditions was described by Mr. Dawes 
as not being based “on a demand 
agriculture have preferential treat- 
ment over other industries, but that 
treatment 


until the commissioner learns condi- 
tions. 
The paper also dismisses the can- 


efforts too much on “literary cre- 
ations.” Although the expuiirgated 
transcript of Mr. Dzerzhinsky's re- 
marks does not allude to the re- 
cently unearthed secret movement 
against the central executive com: | 
mittee, his criticism constituted an“ 
unsparing arraignment of the oppo- | 
sition, especially of Mr. Kameneff, 
Mr. Zinovieff and Mr. Piatokov. 

A satirical thrust from Leon 
Trotzky angered Mr. Dzerzhinsky to 
this etort: : 


viously investigated Syrian _condi- 
tions but who has shown a. “total 
misunderstanding of the “situation. 
There is only. one man capable of 


gand 


ing ‘Turkey from our frontiers, si- 


peace in seething Lebanon.” 


didacy of Auguste Bruna, who pre 


themselves. 

While Dr. Petersen merely ex- 
pressed the wish for a satisfactory 
solwtion of the colonial problem, 
Herr Zache, chairman of the Ham- 
| burg branch of the German Colonial 
Society, demanded the return of 
Germanys former colonies: The 


Saving the situation, namely, Wer- statement that Germany was unable 
ho in 1923 repulsed menac- to administer its colonies was merely 


made in his opinion, in order to 


multaneously re-establishing perfect have a pretext for taking the col- | 


| onies away. While thus there was a 


* 


We have witnessed for several 
days how the minority tries the ma- 
jority’s patience, and I shall ignors 
such interruptions, because the 
more attention -we give to“ these 
tricks, the more opportunity we give 
to the opposition to disorganize our 


Held Under 


— ee 


Congress to Promote Peace 
Canvas in France 


—— = 
— 


WorK . 3 

Mr. Dzerzhinsky ridiculed the op- 
position’s apprehension of a growth< 
of private capital among the peas- 
ants, pointing out that the sants 


~ * 


Four Thousand Pacifists From Various Countries Live 
in Comnion in a Great Camp Near Etampes 


had accumulated 400,000,000 rubles— 
four rubles each—which produced 
outbursts of laughter. {pee > ee 

| — l Special Cable 
EXPERTS TO STUDY T“ grARISs. Aug. 2— Foreign delegates 
AMERICAN METHODS) „ the Intérnatiénal Democratic 


* Congress for the Promotion of Peace, 
By che from Monitor Bures 


LONDON, Aug. 2—British Govefn- 
ment trade experts are being selected 


by the Board of ‘Trade to proceed to 
the United States on a few weeks’ 
trip to study industrial 


The party is to include representa- ; 
tive employers and workers. Mean- 
while 50.éemployees from the Self- 
ridge Company, a big American de- 
partment store here, including man- 
agers and sales people, left Saturday 
by the steamship Tuscania upon a 
similar mission. 5 
James H. Thomas, ex-Labo? Co- 


4 — 


* 


were warmly welcomed today at ine 
town hall ot Rheims. They will pro- 
ceed during the week to Amiens, 
Rouen and fipally Paris. Then, th: 
following week they go to Bierville, 
near Btampes, where for the rest of 
the mo#th which is known as “inter- 
national month,“ they will partici- 
pate in multfple manifestations. 1 
Since the ae of the Versailles 
Tregty, five democratic congresses 
have been organized under the same 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


which will be held under canvas, 


* 
upon the President of the Reich per- 
sondlly appeared as chairman of the 
peace congress. The fourth in London 
received messages from Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Edouard Herriot and Dr. 
arx. Thie Ahh was held in Luxem- 
burg. f 8 
„This year it is France whith offers 
hospitality to- 4000 paciffets from all 
countries who will live-in common in 
a great camp. 0 
This immense array of tents Is 
given the title of a “peace camp.” 
Some delegates, however, lodged not 
under canvas but in a chateau and 
hotellerie situated in Nervine. 
Others inhabit a little near-by com- 
mune, 


A total of 114 ministers, senators 


Toy Men Show at Convention 


Growing Revenue From 


} 


Toys, at New 


* 
| NEW LONDON, Conn. Aug. 2 
| (Special) —Officers and the citizenry 
of “Toytown, U. 8. A.,“ 
‘happy municipality which gathers 
| together several hundred manufac- 
turers dedicated to the enchanting 
task of making puddile-dueks, wooden 
| soldiers, humpty-dumpties, jacks-in- 
the- box, rocking horses and nursery 
| blocks, and all the variety of play- 
things showed here, during their 
meeting which has just closed at the 
Hotel Griswold, that they had unan- 
imously added to an expert know!l- 
edge of toy making and merchandis- 
ing Methods the correct clues of play 
for their own purposes. While the 
business sessions paid all due atten- 
tion to production costs, the chang- 
ing 


the almost ridiculous fact that there 
is an increasing and most excelient 
revenue from the manufactire of 
those sophisticated and bizarre dolls. 
which ate like. port at beauties 
that have paraded history and, the 

ris boulevards, and are whimsically 
carried about by Janes and .Mary- 
Ann’s elder sisters, the — 
dominated by the aura ‘ 

Had Novel Amusements — 


to bridge the distance from the pres- 
lent back to the Middle Ages, when 
| knights. in plumed hats apd doub 


Notable Figures, Declare Manufacturers o/ 
London Meeting. 


— — — 


at vast and 


wodes demanded in dolls by the. 
youthful Jane and Mary-Ann, even tol 


Dart-throwing contests there were, 


come lost, but always 
happily, someone, or some sma!! 
group, to revive it when it was all 

a / but lost. 

they : | Dolls Searce a Century Ago 

‘ Mannikins Representing Even as late as 100 years ago dolls 
in the United States were few in 
number, simple, almdést primitive of 
construction alta extremely costly. 
At that time there was no such sys- 
tematic manufacture of dolls as 
there is now: and hoops, jumping 
ropes, marbtes, ten-pins; pop-guns, 
the traditional and beloved jack-in- 
the-box, the battledore and shuttle- 
cock, a few simple games, a few cas- 
ually illustrated books, alphabet 
biocks and a very few other items 
represented about the limit of the 
toy sellers’ stock. 

But in latter years there have 
been enormous increases in the 
numbers? toy manufactorries in the 
United States. There are towns 


| brance of the couplet of DuMaurier 
who wrote 


“A little work, a little play 
To keep us*going .. .” 


An obstacle golf race, with amusing 
toy houses for the hazards, and 


appropriate tey reminders of the pit- 
falls of the ordinary golf course for 
prizes, to isfy the executive wha 
believes that a meeting is no meet- 
ing at all without an rtunity to 
play goif. ö a 

Past and present presidents were 
here—H. C. Ivés of Bridgeport, 
Conn., a8 past president, and A. F. 
Schoenugut ef Philadelphia, the 
present chief executive officer. From 
Toy Town Tavern, which he owns 
at Winchendon,, Mass.. Atherton D. 
Converse treasufer of the New Eng- 
| land Hotel Men's lation. to 
bring reports from a village which, 
perhaps ot. all villages in the United 
States, keeps best before the pub- 
lic the reminder that there are those 
la ng constantly that the mate- 
Tials of play may be. kept iu in- 
creasing volume inp the world. 


most chief industry, such as is the 
case at Winchendon, and where per- 
haps winter sports and summer vaca- 
tion take their entire 
tempo from the fact that the love 
of play in children provides the key 
of the town’s progress. Annual rev- 
enues fronf.toy making in the United 
States have soared Upward since 
1914, when the revenue was eati- 
mated at $8,000,000. 


PIER PERMIT ISSUED 
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making of dolls there were remind- been lssued by army engineers. 
ers that even in ancient Greece and 
Egypt children played with dolls. 
and jointed dotis, moreover. Children 
nad b gelle furniture, too, in those 


2 * 


where toy-making constitutes an al- 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2 A per- 
mit to the Maine Theater Company 
to construct concrete piers in the 
For those whose Bysiness is the | Kennebec River at Augusta, Me., has 


open to anyone interested. |agriculture have equal 
With the assistance of the Carnegie | with them under the law.” 
United Kingdom Trust, the associa-| Farmers in the West.“ he con- 
tion has undertaken. as one of its tinued, “maintain an American at- 
first activities, the compilation of a titude toward agriculture and expect 
directory of sources of specialized | that industry to maintain an Amer- 
information in Great Britain and ican attitude toward industry. Intel- 
Ireland. The general editorship of ligent business opinion ir the East 
this important work has been in- supports them in this expectation. 
trusted to 6. F. Barwick, formerly | Upon their collaboration and not up- 
Custodian of Printed Books at the on politicians, depends the best hope 
Britin Museum. Mr. Barwick's| for a constructive remedy. 
scholarship and long experience will | 


| be invaluable for such a task. “THE MODERN HAMLET” 
NEW AIR MAIL service | FORMS LECTURE TOPIC 


: NG ff Corre d- 

n 8 nder the auspices of the Harvard 
service between here and Seattle | Summer School, tomorrow evening 
will take place within the next two in Emerson Hall at 8 o'clock, Dr. 
| weeks, according to an Associated | Hazleton Spencer, associate professor 
Press dispatch from Portland, Ore. ot English at Washington State Col- 
Eight airplanes and 12 pilots are lese, will give a lecture-recital, “The 
ready to begin operation of the route | Modern Hamlet.“ 

under management of the Pacific Air| Giving the scenes entirely from 
Transport, it is declared. Establish-| memory, Dr. Spencer attempts to 
ment of 7,500,000 candle-power bes- exemplify the modern scholars in- 
cons for night flying along portions terpretation- of the play by Means 
ot the route Is the only preparatory | of dramatic recitation. He is fre- 
work remaining before operations quent contributor to leading philo- 
can begin, the dispatch states. logical and literary journals. 


ne 
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15 
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and deputies of France signed an and ruffs, played at darts in Jong, 
appeal in favor of the congress in golden afternoons before ‘admiring 
this country. The names of MM. Her- galleries of be-satined damsels. Egg 
riot, Painlevé and Caillaux are con- races there were; too, that officials 
spicuous, and.M. Briand has promised might not lose beze fetal, remem- 


to receive group members at the 8 5 — 
MOTH PROTECTION 


Quai d'Orsay. 

After a short program of sight- 
seeing and receptions, the week will Solve this difficult problem. by nipping 
be devoted to international instrue- | your closets with Sentry Anti-Moth Coo. 
tion and another week to the con- fe weib The modern erste aod thee 
No spraying: no siring: ne cling- 


ference proper. Incidentally, M. 


nia] Secretary, sails this week for auspices. The first was in 1921 on 
Canada on a visit to his son at St. the initiative of Marc Sangnier, then 
Albans, and to promote in a x a Paris deputy and propagandist of 
weeks' tour British empire conso many democratic and pacifist ideas. 
tion. Twenty-two ‘nations were repre- 
..  |sented. The second congress at 

STEEL WORKERS’ STRIKE | Vienna was received by Dr. Michael 
WINNIPEG, Man. (Special Corre- | Hainisch, President of Austria. The 
spondence)—Steel workers of Winni- | third, at Fribourg, provoked violent 
peg have gone on strike, following | recriminations on the part of. the 
the failure of negotiations which German Nationalist groups, where- 


Co. 


U. 8 A. 


The ideal enclosure for. . 

country 
estates. Write for com- 
plete information and 
new catalog. 


H.S. -Groat & G Renee 


Exporters 


Pacifie Coast Lumber. Doors, Plaster, | 
Piaster Wallboard, Flour, Canned uit, | 
Dried Fruit, Salmon, Apples and is- 
cellaneous Products. ‘ 


Correspondence Invited 


BELMAISON REPRODUCTIONS | 


ELECTRIFICATION OF TRAINS 


IN CHICAGO 


PROVES SUCCESS 


Eighty Trips a Day Now Being Made by Illinois Central 
From Business Center 


Special from Monitor Burcau 


CHICAGO, Aug. 2—Eighty electric 
trains a day—40 each way—are now 
being run by the Illinois Central 
Railroad from Randolph Street, its 
farthest down-town suburban termi- 
nal, to Sixty-seventh Street, in the 
center of the residential South Side. 

Electrification is proving 100 per 
cent satisfactory, according to rail- 
road officials. Thus has opened a 
new era within Chicago of the first 
of its great railway systems, at a 
cost for electrification alone of $16,- 
‘000,000 and with improvements to 
stations and roadbeds in connection 
with those making a total of $48,- 
000,000. 

Celebration of this long awaited 
event, which has meant peculiarly 
much to Chicago because the Illinois 
Central suburban tracks run along 
much of the city’s south lake front, 
and across the face of the downtown 
district, paralleling Michigan Boule- 
vard, will be observed here next Sat- 
urday with a pageant, banquet and 
suburban parade. Taking on the sig- 


nificance of a marked civic advance, 
the improvement will be commem- 


orated in the pageant by a review of 
the progress of transportation, in the 
course of which interesting vehicles 
of past days will be exhibited, among 
them the first stage coach, it is said, 
of the Wells Fargo Express Company 
| for carrying mail. 

“We expect to run a few more 
local trains to Kensington (115th 
Btreet) early next week and through 

me week finish up some odds and 
ends ot wire jobs; after the celebra- 
tion we shall branch out rapidly.” 
sald A. M. Umshler, superintendent 
of terminals of the railroad. 

“Our electric eqeipment totals 260 
trailers and motors. h trailer has 


old coaches. Our experience already 
with electricity has shown us that it 
is superior to steam Jn many points. 
First, of course, it is clean and sani- 
tary. Then it is much more comfort- 
able. There is no jerking and no 
noise.” Passengers have a feeling of 
smooth comfort. 


Trains Are Safe and Speedy 


“An automatic control on the mo- 
tor bringing the train to a stop if 
the engineer takes his hand from the 
throttle. adds to security. It is a 
marked. feature. 

“The new trains are capable of 
greater speed than were the steam. 
They pick up twice as rapidly. When 
they have moved the length of two 
of the new coaches they are going 
at the rate of 20 miles an hour.” 

Present electrification applies only 
to the railroad’s extensive suburban 
service, which handles a daily aver- 
age of 90,000 passengers. Later, how- 
ever, by the terms of the ordinance 
under which electrification is pro- 
ceeding it will be extended to freight 
and through passenger service. Elec- 
trification of freight service north of 
Roosevelt Road (Twelfth Street) 
which means on Chicago's downtown 
lake front, is required by 1930. Five 
years more are given for completion 
of electrified freight service south 
of Roosevelt Road. 

By 1940 the railroad is called on 
to complete electrification of through 
passenger service within the city 
limits, under certain conditions.’ 
Many millions of dollars more will 
be required to complete these bet- 
terments. The suburban service was 
started seven months earlier than 
the date set by ordinance, — 

Residents of the South Side along 
the lake front have greeted the im- 


postpaid. Purchase price re 
not satisfactory. 


44 Bromfeld St., 


Gemier is arranging huge theatrical 
performances in the open air. The 
congress will be closed by an im- 
mense outdoor gathering, with 
famous speakers, followed by a noc- 
turnal féte. 
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SALES Co.. 
M 


Put the Profits 
in Your Pocket 
Bux direct. Why pay profits to the 
dealer and wholesaler which you can 
earn yourself, We own our own mills. 
1 freight paid. Every part cut to ft. 
ou cap build your home yourself. 

We can show you how to make im- 
mense savings on materials and labor, 
We guarantee honest quality throughout. 
Write today for our free Wonder Rook 
of Homes, every size and style from $8378 
up. Live in your own home this Fall. 


Liberty Homes Company 
7 ITY, MICH, 


. 7-K * 


“A Subject 
of Contemplation” 
“An Object 
of Admiration” 
Quality Since 1814 


Boyden Shoe Mfg. Co 
NEWARK, V. J. 
Ask your dealer or write us 


* 


This sale has been ſu progress for some time. We still have many choice articles to 

be cod and as we have unexpectedly been abla ta extend Our lease we continue to 

invite the public to take advantage of the 1-8 reduction from original prices until the 
° materials on hand are used up. ©. 7 


This sale de bone de in every respect. 


provement with enthusiasm, It is 
70 years since the ‘railroad started 


84,seats, a good many more than the 


its local suburban trains, 


SR ——— D ee Cae a 


CMA: Rete ̃ eee 


“PAUL REVERE POTTER un Boyton 


“A PARCEL OR A SHIPLOAD” 


Cable Address “Progress” All Codes 


Samuel Me lntire, master builder 


of old 


Concerning the work of our own Samuel 
MclIntite, an old chronicle says “It would 
be difficult to discover, in the Old World or 
the New, a more 8 

pression of the wood wor 


work of this master 


In Danersk Furniture we are following 
in the footsteps of this master builder. And, 
not content with achieving merely a pleas- 
: * tep 
workshops, each sma 
the fine old furniture of the 18th Century. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 
ExsxIxE-DAN TON CorpoRATION 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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the various types of desks, 
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in writing-tables alone the 
Belmaison existed only for 


affairs of ma 
a 


nothing could give a more 
Anne. flat · topped desk in red 


The 


Salem 


ly satisfying ex- 
er's art than the 
carpenter of Salem.” 


and beechwood, Louis XVI 
top and tambour front, and 
sec-etaires of red, green and 
gay relief of color and pi 

might otherwise be a bit too 


in our New 


uce 
liest detail of 


— — — — > 


Desks and 
Writing Tables 


In Interesting Diversity of Styles 
At Savings of 10 to 25 per cent. 


A long and interesting story might be written about 


to be found in Belmaison's collection. 
example, many rooms in which a writing-table is more 
convenient or more suitable than the slant-top desk. And 


‘Jacobean examples of oak with leather tops and capacious 
drawers, and charming small Queen Anne knee-hole 
hogany, with a surprising amount of drawer 

space in very small compass. An extremely 
graceful Louis XV. walnut table bureau with leather top 
adds size to its other desirable features, the top measuring 
5 feet 3 inches by 32 inches. And for certain interiors 


Queen Anne writing table, illustrated, is of walnut 
with beautifully veneered top with marquetry band, and 
shell-carved’ cabriolé legs. It is 4 feet 
2 feet 4 inches deep and 30 inches high. The collection 
also includes Chippendale writing tables, Colonial maple 
secretaries and slant-top desks in early and later 18th 
Century styles, Italian 18th Century walnut writing tables, 
Louis XV desks of the agreeable do d ane type in cherry 
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suited to differing interiors, 
‘here are, for 


collections are as rich as it 


these. There are massive 


effective note than a Queen 


lacquer. 


inches long by 


mahogany. desks with marble 
tall Queen Anne and Italian 
yellow lacquer that give such 
form to rooms that 
sedate df subdued in tone. 


Fourth Gallery, New Building 


John Wanamaker 


BROADWAY AT NINTH STREET, NEW YORE 
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Grange Pilgrimages Prepare 
Way for Coming Convention 


| 


Many Motor Tours Planned—Class of 10,000 


Expected to Be Elevated in November 


Variety in its activities is one of 
the striking characteristics of the 
work of the Grange, the farmers’ na- | 
tional fraternity, which has had 4) 
continuous existence of almost 60 
years, and whose annual convention | 
in Portland, Me., the coming Novem- | 
ber will be one of the largest 

. fraternal gatherings ever assembled | 
in New England. It is expected to 
Sting together upward of 20.000 
members of the organization, with | 
a class in excess of 10.000 to take 
the seventh degree. the highest step | 
in Grange ritualism. | 

Frequently these activities present | 
unique features. and this month of 
August is to see one of these car- 
ried into action in the form of the 
New England automobile pilgrimage 
to the State University at Orono, Me., 
to discuss ways and means of con- 
tributing to the well-being of the 
New England farmer, his home and 
the rural community. 


This is the fifteenth season this 
automobile pilgrimage has been car- 
ried out under the auspices of the 
Grange, but each year gaining in 
numbers, interest and enthusiasm. 
The plan of the pilgrimage is unique 
and so arranged that it costs its par- 
ticipants the minimum sum for a ten 
days outing. The members drive their 
Own cars, in many cases picking up 
neighbors until every seat is Hecu- 
pied; each night's stop is planned so 
that the dormiteries of one of the 
New England state colleges are used 
for housing purposes, with a uniform 
charge of only 50 cents per person, 
per night made possible by the car- 
rying of beddinz, towels and other 
accessories, 


Advertises the Grange 


Frequent entertainment and meals 
along the way tendered by local 
Granges to the passing guests; no 
overhead expense for the trip except 

the munificent registration fee of 25c 
per person, which covers a banner, a 
flag and all the incidentals of the 
trip. When 250 to 300 cars are lined 
up to go whizzing by in a continuous 
procession, each decorated with a 
conspicuous Grange banner, flags fly- 
ing. and all merrily singing, it is 
probable that everyone living on the 
1000-mile route mapped out for this 
year will at least know there is such 
an organization as the Grange by the 
time the last car in the caravan has 
passed. ‘ 
The dates this year at Orono are 
Aug. 16, 17 and 18, and the entire 
equipment of dormitories at the Uni- 
versity of Maine will be thrown open 
to the visitors and free use of the 
university buildings tendered for the 
sessions, while it will be open 
house“ everywhere in Maine during 
the stay of the visitors. Although it 
is a conference of lecturers, any 
member of the Grange is privileged 
to attend and that the number at 
Orono will exceed 1000 is certain. 

Last year at the State Colleze in 

Storrs, Connecticut, over 1200 Grange 


members signed the register and hat 


“nearly as the distances traveled 
could be computed the Storrs gath- 
‘ering represented 225,000 automo- 
bile miles driven. 


Different Parties Converge 


The Connecticut contingent will 
spend their first night at the Rhode 
Island State College at Kingston, 
then on to Providence, where the 
Rhode Island tourists will join them 
Aug. 14; then to Melrose Highlands, 
Mass., meeting the Massachusetts 
— and all driving as far as the 
State College in Durham, N. H., that 
night. The next day will be Sunday, 
Aug. 15, and the New Hampshire and 
Vermofit contingents meanwhile hav- 
ing arrived at Durham, the party will 
drive to Portland and attend service 
at the First Baptist Church, in whose 
exercises the several state Grange 
chaplains present will participate 
and all will be radiocast from Sta- 
tion WCSH. Sunday night Bowdoin 
College at Brunswick will furnish 
sleeping quarters, and the next day 
the party will arrive at Orono. 

After the conference a 400-mile 
tour of Aroostook County, Me., will 
be made, dormitories of the State 
Normal Schoo] at Presque Isle fur- 
nishing night quarters. Then win 
follow a drive through the White 
Mountains, using on the way the 
Normal School dormitories at Farm- 
ington; Me., one night, and similar 
buildings at New Hampton, N. H. 
the second night. Then the party 
will disband. During the entire 
route the party will be guided by 
Officers of the state constabulary, 
those of one state being in waiting 
at the boundary line to take over 
the tourists from the officers who 
have escorted them so far. The drive 
within the State of Maine will be 
under the personal direction of Ar- 
thur H. Field, chief of the Maine 
State Constabulary, who is one of 
the leading officers of the Maine 
State Grange. 

Speakers at Conference 

Not only will the two-day con- 
ference be featured by such speakers 
as Louis J. Taber of Ohio, Naticnal 
Grange Master; Ralph O. Brewster, 
Governor of Maine, and others, but 
each state will have an allotment of 
a portion of the program. 

Each state period will be. presided 
dver by the state lecturer, the six 
latter officers being prominent citi- 
gens of their own communities. Two 
of them are women, Mrs. R. J. 
Witham of Connecticut, and Mrs. 


‘where a start is also made from the 


throughout 
2000 adult 


‘| early in the spring. 


1 
Walter Rodman of Rhode Island; | 
three of them are members of a state | 
legislature, Angier L. Goodwin of 
Massachusetts: Arthur W. McDaniel | 
of New Hampshire and Merle J. Har- 
riman of Maine: with A. W. 
the recognized farm leaders of his 
state. O. L. Martin of Vermont, Na- 
tional Lecturer and former state com- 
missioner of agriculture, will also 
participate in the conference. : 

At the same time this unique New 
England Grange pilgrimage is going | 
on similar events will be undertaken | 
in Pennsylvania atid Michigan. Penn- | 
sylvania Granges will assemble for | 
a ten days camping experience at 
Center Hall, near State College, | 
where the county Grange owns a big 
tract of land and camplete fairground | 
equipment. Here a veritable city of 
tents suddenly appears, the Grange 
campers do their own cooking and 
housekeeping, have a rea] outing for 
a week, and hold daily sessions with 
the subjects of rural betterment, 
civic responsibilities and higher 
standards of living as taught by the 
Grange featured as topics. 

The Michigan Plan 

The Michigan plan is a tour, pick- 
ing up automobile family parties 
from the membership all over the 
State, assembling them at Lansing, 


State University headquarters, 
thence a drive through Indiana and 
Ohio to Kentucky, with the Mammoth 
Cave the ultimate objective point, 

Every night a camp stop is made 
within the limits of some welcoming 
city, and there enthusiastic open-air 
programs are carried out, in which 
local granges, chambers of commerce 
and other organizations join. This 
pilgrimage will occupy about two 
weeks, and upward of 500 members 
of the organization will make the trip 
this year. In former years similar 
Grange trips from Michigan have 
been made to Niagara Falls, to Wash- 
ington, and in 1923 to Concord, Lex- 
ington and Plymouth, Mass. 

Such automobile pilgrimages as 
these conducted by the Grange, it is 
explained, tend to broaden the vi- 
sion of all participating, by carrying 
them far away from the home en- 
vironment, making them see, hear 
and think about entirely new things, 
learn from the experiences of others 
and gather wisdom along the way. 


STATE GAME FARMS 
TO FREE HUNDREDS 


OF YOUNG PHEASANTS 2 


More than 14,000 pheasant eggs 
have been distributed this year by 
the Massachusetts Division of Fish- 
eries and Game, and within the next 
few weeks, it is expected to liberate 
several thousand young birds, an an- 
nouncement from the division states. 

Last year approximately 4500 
young pheasants were liberated. 

the State, together with 
birds, In addition to these 
2500 young birds were cared for by 
private clubs and were liberated 


The division announces that it is 
dificult to forecast the exact output 
from its game farms this year, but 
it expects that many more than in 
any previous year will be distributed. 

Massachusetts maintains four 
game farms, located at East Sand- 
wich, Marshfield, Ayer, and North 
Wilbraham. The public is invited 
to visit any of the farms, where 
thousands of young chicks are being 
hatched and reared. Incubators and 
brooder houses have entirely sup- 
planted hens. Massachusetts was 
the first state to inaugurate this pian. 


C. H. WRIGHT SEEKS 
PLACE IN CONGRESS 


Pittsfield District Attorney land 


Files Nomination Papers 


Charles H. Wright of Pittsfield, 
district attorney in the Western Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, today filed 
official papers for the Republican 
nomination to Congress, opposing 
Allen T. Treadway, present Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Wright was born in Hinsdale.of 
a family which has been’ resident 
there since the land was acquired 
from its Indian owners. He prepated 
for college at Williston Seminary, 
from which he was graduated in 1888, 
was graduated from Williams College 
in 1892 and from the George Wash- 
ington University Law School in 1894. 
While studying law he acted as sec- 
cretary for Ashley B. Wright, United 
States Congressman, his uncle, who 
was serving from the same distric: 
in which he is now running. 

Mr. Wright entered the Governor's 
Council in 1915, in the last year of 
the Walsh administration, later serv- 
ing under Governor McCall when 
Calvin Coolidge was Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. 8 

Thomas D, Lavelle, Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney of Suffolk County, un- 
der Joseph Pelletier, today filed 
papers for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for District Attorney in Suffolk 
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Beside the necessary 


SALE OF ARMS TO TURKEY 


ALLEGED BY BRITISH PapER 


(Continued from Page 1 


menacing disappointment of the hope 
that the Great War would end war 
~ig bound up at every turn with 
armament sales and armament loans 
from great powers to smaller ones. 


Are we, who in the main have stood 


Law- 
rence, the Vermont lecturer, one of | 
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Brethren of the Triple 


Links Have Proud Day in Maine 
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Laying Corner Stone for |. O. O. F. Home-at Auburn, Me. W. P. Wadileigh of Bar Harbor, Grand Master, in Center, 


COUNCIL SCANS | 
TABLED BILLS 


Considers Taking Up Loan 
Orders Totaling $1,547,- 
000 for Action 


Boston City Council met this after-| 
noon to consider appropriations be- 
fore it aggregating $1,547,000. Of, 
these, loans for $1,515,000 have been 
recommended for adoption by Mayor | 
Nichols and the five different im- 
provements they comprehend will be- 
come effective, unless rejected or 
withdrawn after Aug. 20 of this year. 

These bills were filed on June 21. 
and, following tabling of the loan 
and transfer order from Mayor 
Nichols for the appropriation of 
$432,000 for the purchase of part of 
the snow-removal equipment recom- 
mended by the emergency committee 
the orders which are before the 
council today were likewise tabled. 

When the council met today there | 
was some discussion among several 
of the members as to the pruposition 
some advanced to certain of the 
loan orders from the table and put 
them to vote before the council, 
where it would be necessary for two- 
thirds to favor them to insure 


ts w opposed 
action, as they will be effective soon 
| Uls to act. 
t order, that for an appro- 
of $70,000 for the rebulld- 
of the Broadway Bridge in 
uth Boston, by the bridge division 
f the D ent of Public Works, 
fread on July 12 and favored by 
19 to 3. 
order for the expenditure of 
‘tor ing 


bonds and outside | 


debt limit. This order was 
vote before the council 


by the last Legislature for the issue 
of bonds for a loan of $500,000 for 


sioners is a fifth order 
ble and awaiting action be- 
„ 20. 


3100,000 and will include 50 rooms | 


With Other Officials at Ceremony. 


‘|ODD FELLOWS ATTEND 6485 FROM COAL 


AUBURN CEREMONIAL | 
AUBURN, Me., Aug. 2 (Special)— 
The corner stone of the new Odd 
Fellows’ Home in this city was laid 
last week by the members of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
who had gathered here from all sec- 
tions of the State. 
The new structure will cost around 


besides quarters for the help. It is 
expected that it will be completed 
for dedication by next spring. Wy- 


man O0. Wadleigh of Bar Harbor, * 


' 


Grand Master, laid the corner stone, | 
assisted by Josiah Winship of West- 
brook, Acting Grand Chaplain; other 
speakers included Mayor Fred A. 
Walton of Auburn, Mayor R. J. Wise- 
mon of Lewiston and Judge Charles 
O. Small of Madison. | 


BACK BAY GARAGE, 
PERMIT REVOKED 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ship of 350. It provides social ac- 
tivities for the students and looks 
after their welfare in the homes 
they have temporarily chosen, 


the reputation of the neighborhod 
a residential center up to the stand- 


ard it now enjoys, and that a public | 208s! 


garage located and maintained as set 
forth in the license would lower the 
character of the neighborhood. 
“After a personal survey of the site 
of the intended location and the sur- 
round thereof, I am 1 { 
that the keeping, storage and sale of 
gasoline in a building in this locality, 
as set forth in the said license, would 


“J, therefore, do hereby revoke the 
license granted to the said 
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U. 8. DAIRY PRODUCTS EARN 
United States Dairy Products 


months 
May 31, compared with $277,019 tor the 
1 of last year. Sales were 
$5,067,481, compared with $3,355,420; 
ar oye t $2,600,930, compared with 
1,417,778, and operat expenses $1,- 


i 
453,660, compared with -$1,106,923. 
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Car's Tests in France 


Promise Efficient New Model 


Finely-Balanced Engine, Running Without Perceptible 
Vibration, Forms Feature—American Design 
Along Similar Lines Is Predicted 


* 
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In ‘1923, the: makers of the Voisin 
* ce began experimenting 
„Which they intended 


word in efficiency. 


oylinder ye-valve ‘engine, with 
a bore of 67mm. add a stroke of 
110mm.,. 
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‘drop of oil is thus allowed to escape 


ters the forward end of the crank- 
‘| shaft in the usual way. 


pins come opposite to these holes 
each time that a crankpin réaches 
the top of its stroke. A Small 


and is projected upwards at an m- 


Ble to assist cylinder lubrication. 
The off arriving from the pump en- 
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NEW MOTOR FUEL 


(Continued from Page 1) 


good railways, a stable currency, 
good schools attended by 1,300,000 
Filipino children. The islanders are 
devoting 27.5 per cent of their rev- 
enues to their schools. “There is 
practically no anti-American feel- 
ing.” The speaker said he had met 
school principal whose grand- 
father had been a trc.-dweller; and 
many others occupying responsible 
positions whose parenis were com- 
mon Taos. 

“The 24 years of civil government 
in the islands are divided into two. 
equal parts by the year 1913. Up to 
that time the Americans commanded 
the situation and numbered 25. per 
cent of the government officials, 
holding most prominent positions. 
After that time ‘Filipinization’ set in, 


jada’ ts 
ments adva opponen 
Philippine * are 
Fillpinos are incapable of self-gov- 


ernment; that they have no interest 
in the welfare of the common 
that they 


unfortunate but intoler 

peoples. Upon one point 

agree. A change of political status 
is necessary and a policy must be 
adopted which will definitely resolve 
the existing difficulties.” He con- 
cluded, “While standing four-square 
for independence, I submit the sug- 
gestion for an alternative policy. If 
at present the United States will 


‘biles will get 21 miles to a Fallon 
of gasoline and the Fords and Chev- 
rolets will give their pleased owners 
35. miles on the same gallon, is. only 
a few years distant, 
lam told the halt hundred chemists 
in the round table on “chemistry in 
world affairs.” 2 
New type automobiles. 
lighter and with smaller but more 


* 


converting coal into oil 


chemical cell to produce power di- 


said, will operate with efficiencies 


to the future through low temperature 


bly safe to say that the solution of 
will have 
more influence on world peace than 
any disarmament conference yet held 


or contemplated.” 
Taking up the processes for con- 
verting coals into liquid fuels, Prof. 
Haslam spoke particularly of the 
Borgius process, which turus coal o: 
low grade lignites into oil by high 
pressure hydrogenation, and 
process developed by Franz Fisher | 


water gas and thence into light oils 
and gasoline. Mr. Fisher told Pro- 
fessor Haslam last year, the latter 
stated, that Germany has definitely 
decided to make itself independent 
of the United States for gasoline and 
oil by chemical means. 

In the United States Professor 
Haslam said, there is unlimited coal 
for nitrate fertilizers or chemical 
energy which can be converted readily 
into ammonia, but which is only 25 
per cent efficient when converted 
into electrical energy. Why then, 
when the Muscle Shoals. electrical 
development is completed he asked, 
should it not be used for electric 
power just as it is, and rely on coal 
to produce ammonia necessary for 
fertilizers? 


Displacing Steam 


Professor Haslam predicted that 
mercury and other new boller fiuids 
might eventually be used in collabor- 
ation with, or to replace altogether, 
steam in driving power plants. He 
cited an instance at Hartford, Conn., 
where a mercury boiler gets as high 
as 48 per cent efficiency compared 
with about half thet in a straight 
steam outfit. 

As another potential form of en- 
ergy, he said that there is no reason, 
theoretically, why carbon in coal 
could not be burned iu an electric- 


rect, just as a zinc cell does at pres- 
ent. Although so far experiments in 
this line have not proved indus- 
trially practical, he predicted that in 
40 years, the coal of the nation might 
be burned that way, with almost 100 
per cent efficiency in conversion into 
power. 


Distribating New Gaselines 


“The type of gasoline engine will 
be changed within a few years to 
suit the new chemical anti-knocking. 
fuels,” he said. “Mgnufacturers can- 
not put out the new type of high com- 
pression engine until the im- 
proved chemically-treated gasolines 
are widely distributed for motorists. 
That is the change going on today. 
The more efficient engine will be 
lighter, so that the car will Ifkewise 
be lighter, besides getting much 
higher mileage per gallon.” 

The cars of a few years hence, he 


not now considered possible. De- 
velopment and introduction of anti- 
detonating compounds like tetra- 
etnyl lead. he said, will permit saving 
of 40 per cent of the gasoline. 

At this year’s figure of American 
consumption of about 11,000,000,000 
gallons this saving will amount to 
over $6800,000,000 annually, “thus 
at one stroke chemistry takes the 
‘first rank in promoting national 
economy,” he said. 

Mr. Newell said that coal beds of 
small value today may be used in 


carbonization, or a process of “cook- 
ing the coal” rather than burning it. 
By “cooking” coal, the valuable by- 
products are given off which are now 
2 He. urged the linking up 

super-power systems of, small 
steam power plants with hydroelec- 


the | 


of Germany which turns coal into! 
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spicuous fact with respect to the re 


cent peace parade held in England | 
carry 


| wanted to know if they would like 
| it. 
| through the upper end of the room 

it was inevitable that Lady Astor | just then, hastened to the machine 
should be asked her views on prohi- and exclaimed to the operator: “Oh, 


that while the women paraded enthu- 
siastically for peace arbitration few 
of them would even discuss indus- 
trial arbitration. 


bition. She smiled as one having ex- 
pected the question 


right-thinking people,” she 
“prohibition is the ideal. I think the 
United States can never return to 
the common use of liquor which 
was the custom before the Eight- 
eenth Amendment was enacted. And 
despite the unusual activities of the 
wets, I believe that the amendment 
will never be repealed. 

“It seems to me that we should be 


lishment of prohibition are making a 
deep and often troublesome impres- 
sion on this generation the next gen- 
eration will receive the benefit of all 
the measures that have been under- 
taken in behalf of prohibition and 
will experience none of the social and 
political aggravations that were per- 
haps bound to be the result of the 
early processes in any sich great 
campaign. As for England. there is 
no question of prohibition since as 
yet we have not even local option.” 
Visit Points of Interest 

Lady Astor was met at the pier by 
Mr. Gibson and Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw 
of Pride’s Crossing. Although she in- 
tended to lunth and to board the 5 
o'clock boat for Bangor on her way 
to Dark Harbor, Lady Astor was 
particularly anxious that her chil- 
dreu should see something of points 
of Boston historical interest. 

Having said happily that she in- 
tended hereafter to cross the Atlan- 
tic at least once a year because 
everyone on board the Samaria was 
so considerate, the children could 
play at will all over the boat and no 
one attempted to force her attention 
away from complete relaxation Lady 
Astor had, therefore, no need to rest 
after debarkation, but motored with 
the children immediately tod Fanevil 
Hall and the Old State se where 
she plotted for them in brief, illum- 
inating fashion the stirring events 
for which the two old landmarks 
have been the hallowed background. 

Thence the party visited The Chris- 
tian Bcience Publishing House and 
The Mother Church. In the Publish- 
ing House, while Lady Astor talked 
informally with friends, Jacob, 7 
years old and gravely delighted with 
his frst sight of the United States, 
and Michael, bis elder by two years 
or so, paid a visit first to the tele- 
graph room and then to the com- 
posing room. f 

See Linotype’s Intricacies 

The linotype machines which have 
been a source of as keen interest to 
many of their elders, took the com- 
plete absorption of the children. 
Jacob thought it was jolly that the 
little pressing of a key should act- 
ually make a letter in metal. 
Michael thought so, too, and was 
further amused that, upon its ap- 

in the little slot, it should 
be so hot some covering must be put 
around it before it could be picked 


trie plants. 


Up. 


; 
- F 


and having 
somewhat reluctantly decided what 


she would say. “In the opinion of all | 
said,| shan’t be allowed to. 


LADY ASTOR TELLS OF ENGLAND 
ON INFORMAL VISIT TO BOSTON 


Both Jacob and Michael though? 
nothing could be beter than to hava 
their names made in capitals to 
away, when a compositor 
Astor, briskly 


Lady coming 


if you knew what is in store for me 
after this! Now they'll want to print 
for fweeks. You don’t know them as 
I. do! I shan't forget you.... I 
But Michael 
and Jacob did not even hear her. for 
they were too absorbed in the two 
white envelopes that had been 
fetched to hold the hot slips of metal 
on which their names were 80 satis- 
factorily graven in nice big letters. 
Thence the party went to the press 
room. From the more casual glances 
of the children at the great rumbling 


piest with reflecting that, while | machines it was to be inferred they 
the difficulties incident to the estab- | vastly preferred the linotypes. To be 


sure the Hnotypes were doubtless 
more in their own terms for did not 
Michael say once, “Oh—I know—lI 
have a little hand one, and you press 
the type on a pad of ink. . .” 


Had Excellent Crossing 


Lady Astor had intended to take 
the children to a characteristically 
American game of baseball, bat this 
looked, at noon, to be problematical. 
Phyllis, calm and straight and tasler 
than her mother, with a measure, al- 
ready, of her mother’s forthright- 
ness, said the crossing had been ex- 
cellent. “Oh, just a little fog, but 
nothing like a London fog.” 

It was to be expected that, for the 
afternoon, Lady Astor would turn 
the attention of the children to 
others among the points of lxal 
historic interest. Harvard University, 
perhaps, and the literary neighbor- 
hoods of Cambridge. 

Lady Astor has lived in Boston 
and knows it thoroughly. It is known 
that she has a great fondness for 
some of its historic and literary 
shrines, and it was inevitable that on 
the occasion of this first visit of the 
children to Boston she should wish 
them to visit, however fleetingly. 
some of the spots which have become 
familiar to them through poetry of 
the older fashion and the literary 
legends which any American-born 
woman—she was Nancy Langhorne 
of Virginia—inevitably hands on to 
her children. After three weeks a‘ 
Dark Harbor the Astors will go to 
Virginia for a series of visits. 


LIBRARY TRUSTEESHIP 


FOR GORDON ABBOTT 


Gordon Abbott, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, was today named by 
Mayor Nichols to be a trustee of the 
Boston Public Library. Mr. Abbott 
was appointed by the Mayor to take 
the place on the board left vacant 97 
the recent resignation of Judge 
Michael J. Murray. 

Patrick H. O'Connor -f the Grove 
Hall section of Dorchester was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Nichols to be a 
member of the Board of Election 
Commissioners. He is named to take 
the place of Thomas E. Goggin of 
South Boston whose term of office 
recently expired. Mr. O'Connor was 
a member of the State Senate -ome 
years ago and is now an assistant 
cashier in the water division of the 
Department of Public Works. 


~ 


Both Prof. Haslam and Mr. Newell 


* 
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“MRS. FERGUSON _ 
ASKED TO QUIT 


Texas Democrats Want Her 
to Keep Promise Made 
Before Primary 


AUSTIN, Tex., Aug. 2 (Special)— 
Following Governor Miriam A. Fer- 
guson's announcement that she 
would comply with a campaign 
agreement to resign “immediately,” 
should the Texas primary vote show 
that Dan Moody, attorney-general, 
had led her in the governor's race, 
by resigning after adjournment of 
the special session of the Legislature 

called for Sept. 13, a majority of the 
Texas Democrats county conventions 
held Saturday either requested, in- 
sisted on, or demanded Mrs. Fer- 
guson’s “immediate” retirement from 
office. 

Other county conventions either 
took no action or voted down similar 
resolutions in the interest of political 
harmony. Practically all county con- 
ventions were controlled by Moody 
supporters and elected Moody dele- 
gates to the state convention at San 
Antonio in September. 

Many counties passed resolutions 
opposing an investigation of state 
departments as invited in Governor 
Ferguson's call for the special ses- 
sion, until the newly elected legisla- 
ture meets in January, giving as rea- 
son that too many present legislators 
have appeared before the Governor 
and State departments as attorneys 


seeking contracts, pardons, or other 
favors for clients to insure fair and 
full investigations. | 

Several conventions adopted reso- | 
lutions favoring a law prohibiting | 
members of the legislative body from | 


representing clients or friends seek- | | 


ing favors from the Governor or any | 
state department. | 
Some county conventions requested | 
a special session of the Legislature | 
to-consider nothing but validation of | 
road bonds invalidated by a decision | 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Archer County case. 
Harmony was restored between the | 
Wurzbach and the Creager-Nolte fac- | 
tions of the Republican Party in tue 
county convention at San Antonio 
and both factions agreed to support 
Congressman Harry M. Wurzbach, 
nominated to succeed himself, and 
to work for a united Republican state 
ticket in the November election. | 
However, in Congressman Wurz- 
bach's home county, Guadaloupe, a 
stinging resolution was adopted de- 
claring the Republican primaries | 
were conducted by a “ring” that 
brought reproach on the party in 
Texas and requesting the appoint- | 
ment of a congressional committee to 
“investigate pernicious political | 
activity of federal officeholders in 
Texas m said primary in flagrant 
violation of federal laws and civil 
service rules and regulations.” 


WOMAN OUT TO AID 
BIRDS AND INDIANS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK—Citizens of Florida 


— 
* 


Mrs. Minnie Moore Willson of Kis- 
simmee, Fia., said in an interview at 
the Grand Hotel. She came to New 
York, she said, to further the move- 
ment to secure 100,000 acres, which 
are practically worthless for agri- 
cultural purposes, for use as a na- 
tional bird reservation. 

Mrs: Willson, who has devoted 
many years to the cause of the Sem- 
inole Indian of Floriad, and who, 
with her husband, aided in secur- 
ing 100,0Q0 acres of the Everglades 
land in 1917 as a permanent home 
for these red men, now hopes for an 
appropriation to give them a new 
start on this land. A commission, of 
which her husband, who is the sec- 
retary of the society known as the 
Friend of the Florida Seminoles, is 
a member, has been appointed to look 
into the conditions and the status of 
the Seminole Indians today. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL 
HAS PASSED ON 


LONDON, Aug. 2 ()—Israel Zans- 
will, perhaps the greatest contem- 
poraneous commentator on Jewish 
life, playwright and man of letters, 
has passed on. His literary repu- 
tation was won in 1882 by his novel 
“The Children of the Ghetto.” 

Mr. Zangwill was an ardent Zion- 
ist and founded the International] 
Jewish Territorial Organization. He 
visited the United States in 1904, 
1908 and 1923. During his latter 
visit he evoked much controversy 
over the political status of Zionism. 
The first dramatic work he at- 
tempted alone was “Six Persons,” 
written in 1892. “Children of the 
Ghetto” he dramatized in 1899. “The 
Melting Pot“ came in 1908, and “The 
War God” was first produced in 
1911. He wrote a number of other 
plays and besides fiction he wrote 
prose studies of Heine, La Salle, 
Spinoza and other prophets of latter- 
day Israel. 


CHANGE IN RE-ENTRY 
PERMITS ANNOUNCED 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTCGN—Harry E Hull, 


Commissioner-General of Immigra- |. 


tion, has ordered that applications 


for re-entry into the United States | 
must now be applied for in Wash 


ington. Heretofore they might be 
obtained at the field offices of the 
immigration service. The permite 
will be forwarded to any office desig- 
nated by the applicant, and must be 
called for in person. 

The custom of mailing permits 
for re-entry to foreign addressés to 
those who found it necessary to 


leave the country before such per- | 


mits were granted will be discon- 
tinued. 


WEMBLEY SITE MAY 
GO TO AMERICAN FIRM 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Aug. 2—The Wembiey 
Exhibition site is to be put to a new 
use. Negotiations are understood to 
be approaching completion for the 
sale to an American automobile 
manufacturing combine of some of 
the chief buildings, including the 
engineering ball and the hall of in- 
dustries, for conversion into a self- 
contained factory. 

The prospective purchaser’s iden- 


are strongly in favor of converting | tity has not been disclosed, but the 


a portion of the Everglades land of 
their State into a permanent sanc- 
tuary for birds and wild animals, 


Westminster Gazette names the Gen- 


eral Motors Corporation and Willys 
Overland Crossley Ltd. 


Tremont House—Stage-Coach Stop 
College Home, to Be a Memory 


Chicago Hotel, Where Patti Sang and Lincoln Stayed, 


to Be Torn Down in Interests of Business 


ES Se ——ü6—g 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the his- 
toric old Tremont House be- 
came a part of Northwestern 
University, housing its professional 
schools. But at the close of this 
semester the students will have de- 
serted the old loop buildings at Lake 
and Dearborn Streéts for their new 
home on Chicago Avenue, and an- 
other of Chicago’s historic landmarks 
will be torn down, like so many of 
ite predecessors, to give way before 
the oncoming rush of modern busi- 
ness. ä 
Couch's Folly” was what they 
called the hotel which the Couch 
brothers, Ira and James from New 
York, erected in 1840 on the south- 
east corner after their first Tremont 
House on the opposite corner had 
been burned down, for it contained 
40 rooms, and all the wiseacres 
prophesied that it would never pay! 
But they must have been mistaken, 
for when fire again claimed the place 
nine years later, the Couch brothers 
put up an even more splendid Tre- 
mont House with which for more 
than 20 years great names were to be 
associated, and which was to take its 
place among the leading hostelries 
of the time. Passengers descending 
from the lake steamers to Chicago 
piers were greeted by a confusion of 
porters, each shouting the virtues of 
his own hotel at the top of his lungs. 
But amidst all the babel of the cries, 
“Stop at the New York House!” 
“Mansion House this way!” one 
ght always be sure to hear, “Stop 
at the Tremont House! . Stagecoach 


stop!” 
| Patti Sang Here 
It was here that Adelina Patti 
gave her first Chicago concert, for 
the great dining room was consid- 
the only place suitable for the 
t important musical event Chi- 
rago had yet known. It was here, 
og, that John B. Drake, father of. 


C. and John B. Drake received | 
hig start, working his way up from & 


ard to manager, which post h 
ned until the great fire of 187 
2 interesting feat is 


the favorite 


Lincoln addressed the crowds from 
the hotel balcony, and two weeks 
later, while still a guest in the hotel, 
he wrote the challenge which re- 
sulted in the memorable Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. The first debate 
was held on the north balcony, and 
one wonders whether 4he crowds, 
thronging the street below and 
crowding closer to catch the ringing 
words, realized the future greatness 
of the tall, gaunt figure on the bal- 
cony above them. It was to com- 
memorate Lincoln’s historic associa- 
tion with this building that the citi- 
zens of Chicago presented it with 
the bronze tablets now adorning the 
outer pillars, on Feb. 12, 1909, the 
one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of our Martyred President.” 
After the great fire of 1871, the 
Tremont House was once again re- 
built, along with the Palmer House, 
the Sherman and others. President 
Hayes, during a visit to Chicago, 
praised its architectural beauty, for 
at a.time when elaborate color 
schemes were in vogue, this lobby 
was white, with artistic stucco work. 
The great, massive heavily carved 
Cesk of black walnut is still stand- 
ing in the lobby, as welt as the 
famous wide curved staircase with 
the red marble steps. The roams 
that are now filled with the bare 
desks and chairs suitable to the 
classroom were once most elegantly 
fitted out with massive black walnut 
beds and heavily carved bureaus and 
tables with marble tops. 
Chicago Home of “Joe” Jefferson 
The Tremont House now, became 
of the theatrical 


Tom. Keene, Clara Louise 
Nat Goodwin, Augustin Daly, 
stars 


In 1901 Northwestern Univers! 
acht the tor 


ö 


Two Negro recruits were dis- 
cussing the merits of the buglers 
in their respective regiments. 

“Boy,” said one, “de buglah of 
mah regiment, when he blow, 
Gabriel lends an éah.” 

“Say,” said the other, “does yo’ 
all know what happen when our 
bugldh blow? Why, Ah looks at 
th’ beans on mah plate an’ Ah 
says, ‘Strawberries, behave vo'- 
selves! Yo’ is crowdin’ de whip 
cream right off mah plate. 


* 
— Life 


Mother: “Yes, dear, this is the 
English Channel.” 
Chiid: “But it can’t de. Mummy— 


| don’t see any ladies in swimming.” 


> 


She (first time at ball game): 
“What's the excitement now, 
Jack?” 

Her Escort: “That man stole a 
base.” 

She: “How can they say such 
a mean thing? The bases are all 
there—I can see them.“ — Boston 
Tranecript. 


“How would you figure out the 
horsepower of a car?“ 

“Well,” replied Farmer Brown, 
“IT reckon I'd open up the hood 
and count the plugs.“ 


> 
Is this the Weather 


“Hello. 
Bureau? 

“Yes.” 

“Haw about a shower tonight?” 

“All right.,“ came back the fa- 
cetious voice, “but don't take all 
the hot water.” 


“It's raining and my wife is 
down town.” . 

„That's all right; she'll prob- 
ably step in some shop.” 

“That's just it!“ 


— 


A Miss Cottle hag taken a let- 
ter from the Lady Mayoress of 
London to the Lady Provost of 
Edinburgh by motorcycle. People 
still seem chary of trusting their 
correspondence to the post office. 
—Punch, 

— 


“I see you have a sign in your 
store, ‘We Aim to Please, ro- 
marked the customer. 

“Certainly,” replied the 
prietor: “that is our motto.” 

“Well,” continued the customer, 
“vou ought to take a little time 
off for target practice.“ —Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


> 


It is predicted that we shall 
soon do our shopping by airplane. 
That is certainly about the best 
way to reach some of the prices 
asked in these days.—Humorist. 


— 


pro- 


Teacher: “What do we use 
straw for?’ 
Johnny: “Votes and ice cream 


soda.”"—Boston Globe. 


What thie country needs is a good 
small car with flexible sides. 


> 


“It isn't altogether improba- 
ble,” writes in I, G. S., “that the 
jelly Osh gets its jelly from the 
ocean current.” 


Summer Time 


Certain flowering trees in Wash- 
ington are at their best in the sum- 
mer when many Washingtonians are 
elsewhere. The wonderful waxen 
white blossoms of the broad-leaved 
magnolias in Lafayette Square have 
gone unnoticed except by the few 
who wait for them. The crepe 
myrtles are numerous and their 
wonderful hues of rose and lavender 
glorify many a commonplace back 
yard. Then there is the Persian 
acacia, exotic in appearance and 
with a peculiar scent. One of these 
trees near the entrance to the White 
House offices attracts much attention. 


| It having showed signs of not being 
in very good condition, a few years 
azo, the men in charge of the White 
House grounds gave it particular at- 
tention, and since then its crop of 
fragrant blossoms has rewarded their 


care. 
> > + 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 

merce, was asked at a recent proas 

conference what he thought about 


these | 
by- | 


‘1WALK-OV 


George Bernard Shaw's recent out- 


burst against capitalism. Mr. Hoover, 
regarded as extremely sympathetic 
with the capitalist system in the 
United States, refused to be drawn 
into overseas controversies. 

“I'm sure anything Mr. Shaw said 
must have been interesting—also en- 
tertaining.“ he answered evasively. 
Then turning to the safer subject of 
the British Government ban which 
prevented radiocasting of the after- 
dinner remarks of G. B. 8.“ Mr. 
Hoover drew a lesson against Gov- 
ernment contro] of radio. It is in 
order to avoid such situations, he 
believes, that the United States Gov- 
ernment had better steer a wide 
course around Goverament owner- 
ship and direct control of radiocast- 
ing, so that there may be no suspicion 
of Government censorship. 

“So long as the industry remains 
in private hands, every fellow can 
say what he likes into the micro- 
phone,” he concluded. 


3 


Ruanda and Urundi, Cameroon and 
Andorra, Tanganyika and Liechten- 
steln—what and where are they? 
Perfectly good and recognized coun- 
tries, every one of them, as recorded 
on the latest report of the State De- 

rtment on the status of the immi- 
a quotas for the present year; 

ut the names sound as if they came 
out of somé old book of adventure; 
more legendary than geographical. A 
bit more familiar are the Cameroons, 
Iraq, Muscat, Nepal and San Marino; 
and yet these countries, which have 
been assigned immigration quotas 
and which, according to the records, 
are sending native 


nig od STATES PROSPER 

| YORK, Aug. 2 -A survey 

by the research department of the 
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CITIZENS TO AID 
PRISON REFORM 


| 

Committee Named, by Judge 

to Plan Improvement 
in Chicago Jail 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Aug. 2— Preliminary 
steps have been taken by a commit- 


éemedy conditions 
jail which recently underwent legal 
investigation resulting im the dis- 
missal of several employees. In the 
course of the investigation guards) 
testified to liquor traffic in the jail 
and to other irregularities. 
The committee, it is reported, may 
aid in establishing the merit system 
at the jail so that all employees 
must show by examination that they 
are properly fitted for their posi- 
tions, and an attempt may be made 
to classify the warden under civil 
service rules. 
“The existing crisis” said judge 
McGoorty,”“ seemed to make necessary 
the appointment of a committee of 


conditions, and are disinterested in 
politics, and are inbued with ‘he 
spirit of public service. It is not in- 
tended that this committee will take 
over the duties of the sheriff but it 
will aid in instituting a merit system, 
Let there be assurance that none of 
the employees need be perturbed. The 
committee will treat them with the 
utmost fairness. Every honest cm- 
peeves may feel his position is se- 
ure.“ 


DISARMAMENT TOPIC 
OF GOODWILL CONGRESS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO—"“Moral issues of dis- 
armament” and “America’s responsi- 
bility and method for international 
co operation” are central themes of 
the International Goodwill Congress 
to be held Nov. 10, 11 and 12 in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., by the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
churches. 

This was stated in a message re- 
ceived from Harry N. Holmes, field 
secretary. It will be the sleventh 
annual meeting of the World All! 
ance and will constitute a congress 
on moral issues of disarmament. 


MANITOBAN INDUSTRIES 
SHOW GREAT ACTIVITY 


WINNIPEG, Man. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—As an indication of the 
industrial development that is ta 

lece in Winnipeg and district, J. 

Davidson, secretary of the Indus- 
trial Development Board of Manitoba, 


| told the Kiwanis Club of St. Boniface 


citizens who are familiar with jell | 
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in an address that last year Man- 
toban factories operated at practi- 
cally 85 per cent capacity. An east- 
ern Canadian automobile tire manu- 
facturing concern is planning. the 
erection of a factory in Winnipeg to 
take care of the demand in western 
Canada for automobile tires. In com- 
municating with the industrial de- 
velopment board, the concern in ques- 
tion stated that $12,000,000 worth of 
tires are used in the west annually. 
They proposed to put up a plant hav- 
ing an intial capacity of 47,000 tires 
a year. 


the part of the Manitoba Sugar Com- 
pany in securing a plant for Winni- 
peg for the manufacture of sugar 
from beets grown in the Province. A 
United States sugar beet company 


The board reported progress on 


has the matter under advisement at 
present, and is to send its experts 
into Manitoba to report on the prop- 


osition. Many of the local indus- 
trial plants have built additions this 
year, and work has started on a fac- 
tory for the construction of corru- 


industry for Winnipeg. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
SCHOOLS URGED 


by Farm, Marketing and 
College Groups Advised 


ST. PAUL, Minn. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Sound teaching meth- 
ods through local co-operative 
schools and less propaganda are ad- 
vocated by Walton Peteet of Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary of 


National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Associations, 


of Co-operation at its second annual 
session here. 

According to his plan, such schools | 
would be condiicted jointly by the 
agricultural colleges, farm organiza- 
tions and the co-operatives. They 
would move from one community’ to 


operative members in a particular 
locality. During the last two years 
Mr. Peteet said he had been experi- 
menting along this line and had been 
impressed by its potential impor- 
tance to the success of co-operative 
marketing. 
Pablic Schools’ Importance 

“Breadth of understanding,” he de- 
clared, “makes a man a co-operator, 
much in the same manner that 
breadth of understanding makes a 
man democratic. We have a striking 
analogy between free government 
and co-operative marketing. Free 
government is impossible with an 
ignorant electorate. In the same way 
true co-operation is impossible with 
an uninformed membership. 

“We in this country have main- 
tained our free government through 
the foresight of our forefathers who 
established our blic school sys- 
tem. Similarly, the permanency of 
co-operative marketing can be best 
assured through the educational me- 
diums I Save o-titned.” 


another, giving instruction to all co- 


The institute beard renorts of fhe 
increased interest being taken by 
women in the co-operative movement. | 
The idea was suggested by Howard 
A. Cowden of Columbia. Mo, repre- | 
senting the Miasouri Farmers 4889. 
ciation. 

Women’s Co-operative 

“Farm women are playing a big. 
part in the co-opefatives of the as- 
sociation,” he said. “At the last con- 
vention more than 1000 women were 
in attendance. They have ferred 
their own auxiliary organization 
called The Women's Progressive 
Farmers Association of Missvuri,’ 
which the firet real farm 
women's organization in the coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Cowden's message has stiru- 
lated discussion as to the part 
women are to play in the co-opera- 
tive movement of the future It was 
developed that in many sections of 
the country women are signing asso- 

| making excel- 


also related that many farm wumen 
have taken over the complete man- 
agement of poultry. 

Thus far 27 states have beet rep- 
resented at the institute sessions, 
with four co-operators from Canada, 
two from China, two from South 
Africa and one each from Denmark 
and England. 


ASKS PRIMARY REPEAL 

COLUMBUS, o., Aug. 2 (®)— 
Nathan E. Cook, Cleveland, has filed 
with the Secretary of State petitions 
containing 242,000 signatures in the 
proposal to do away with the direct 
primary by constitutional amend- 
ment. If the petitions be finally ap- 
proved, the proposition will appear 
on the November election ballots for 
a vote of the people. 
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those issues which portray the coun- 


1 
gated boxes and containers, a new 4 d. brown. 4d. black and vermilion, 


| with the shield or badge of the col- 
i ony occupying the lower left portion, 


Traveling Courses Offered 


| watermarked script CA. and perfor- 


and are printed from engraved plates 
who attended the American Institute in sheets of 80, the perforation gaug- 


ing 12%. 


to is the familiar but frequently mis- 


pitallers, has the deep indentations— 
two points to each limb—the points 


The Island of Malta, Its Present 
and Past Told In Its New Stamps 


these made their first appearance 

, Novembes, idee. ‘Pee ms 
Apart from ‘ts posftion as a source 

of supply for cloves, Zanzibar is of 

little importance today, but time was 

when the island was the capital of a 


Egypt Has Two Recent Issues; Zanzibar to Have New 
Series for First Time in Thirteen Years 


powerful if unwieldy realm. The 
Arabs made Zanzibar a great center 
for ivory and slaves, and so impor- 
tant did it become that the Sultan of 
Muscat moved his court there, but 


IMINUTIVE in Atze as it is rich 
in historic interest, Malta bas 


D issued some really attractive 


stamps, and the new series whitich 
has just been put into circulation 
is both artistic and appropriate in 
design. The subjects which have 
been adopted are on the lines of 


try’s present status side by side with 
the historic past, and should prove 
of interest to all. 

There are six different designs. 
hat for the lower denominations— 


and 4%d: violet and yellow—is very 
similar. in appearance to the current 
issues for British Guiana, and shows 
a medallion of King George in the 
upper right-hand part of the stamp, 


the name of the country and the fig- 
ure of value in the opposite angles. 
These lower values are typographed 
n sheets of 120 stamps, on paper 


ated 14% by 14, and the other lower 
duties, which have been included in 
the original consignment, will be dis- 
tributed as required. The values 
which have made their appearance 
are %d., 4d., 4%d., already alluded | 
to, 1s. black, 1s, 6d. black and green, | 


| 2s black and purple, 2s, 6d. black and 
red. and 3s. black and blue. 
| bi-colored stamps the medallion por- 
the | trait or the central vignette is in the 


In the 


first color named. The values from 


Is. and upwards are of larger size 


The only portion of the design of 
the typographed stamps which calls 
for any comment is the shield or 
badge of the colony, and as this ap- 
pears again as a part of the 2s. and 
2s. 6d. stamps its origin and signifi- 
cance may be explained. 


The Oldest Colonial Arms 


The arms of Malta are the oldest 
of all the British Colonial armorial 
bearings. and are described as “per 
pale argent and gules, a cross of 
eight points silver. on a shield of 
their colors.“ This appears as a shield 
divided vertically half red and half 
white, and upon which appears an 
eight-pointed cross, that portion 
which falls on the white or sliver 
portion of the shield being red and 
vice versa. The shield as shown on 
the stamps does not include the 
cross, this being the usual form 
which the arms take today, and the 
national flag is the same—plain 
white and red vertical—white in the 
hoist and red lu the @y. 

The cross of eight points referred 


represented Maltese Cross of the 
Knights of St. John, which has deen 
incorporated in the design of the 
shilling denomination. and which 
has been a prominent feature on tile 
stamps of Malta since 1885. The real 
Maltese Cross, which a in 
silver on a black field on the cloaks 
of thé present-day Knights Hos- 


s‘anifying the eight beatitudes of the 
orten order. and are spiritual joy: 
to re without malice; to weep over 
thy sius: to humble thyself to those 
that injure thee: to love justice; to 
be merciful: to be sincere and pure 
of heart: to sut”er persecution. 
These were the teneis of the creed 
of the knights who ruled over the 
island for 7% centur es. and which 
constituted the original. Rule of 
Raymond. The cross itself firat came | 
into use in 1259 by a decree of Pope 
Alexander IV. and was oricinally a 
white cross on a red field. This was 
the first flag of the island, and the 
colors have been 


day. 
By and Fer Gentlemen 


The shilling valde shows a gen- 
harbor of Valletta 


the three subjects ably 
island capitals of today and 
day. Notabile, the old island ca 
is the city built by the Greeks 
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signed by Jean Parisot de la Val 
lette, the valiant defender of Malta | 
against the Turk, and there for over 
250 years the knights ruled with all 

the pomp and power of their order 

It has been described as “the town 
built by gentlemen for gentlemen,” 
and the knights certainly lavished 
much gold on the creation and 
adornment of their capital. 


value, and the vignette bears the de- 
scriptive legend or inscription, 
Publius Primus Episcopus Melitae A. 
D. LVIIL” 
the Roman Governor of the island. 
and was created firat bishop of Malta 
by St. Paul in the fifty-eighth year 
of the Christian era—the year of St. 
Paul's visit to the island. The cathe- 
dral at Notabile is supposed to have 
been built on the site of the house 
once occupied by Publius, and it may 
be mentioned here that although Val- 
letta is now the capital the seat of 
the present bishop of the island is in 
the old capital. 
Honey, was the name given to the is- 
land by the Greeks, and as we have 
already seen, the same name was be- 
— upon the capital of those 
ays. | 


is the familiar Gozo Boat, which has 
already figured on Maltese stamps of 
previous issues. 
with its two masts and lateen sails, 
and gaily painted, the Gozo Boat 
makes a good picture. It is exten- 
sively used for bringing the produce 
of fertile Gozo to Valletta, and some- 
times is adorned with eyes, one on 
each side of the prow—a survival of 
the superstition which insisted that 
a ship should have eyes to see its 
way about the ocean. 


for Egypt, and the design shows an 
airpiane in flight over the desert. 
The value is 27 milliemes, purple, 
and the stamp is of large oblong 


ie 


Aa 
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ht 


given to the varieties of overprint 
on the early provisionals. The first 
issue was supplied by ov 
contemporary indian stamps,. 3 


called Melita. Later on the Arabs 
fortified it and called it Medina, and 
when the Grand Master Pietro Del 
Monte ordered the newly built Val- 
letta to be the capital in 1571. Medina 
became Citta Vecchia, or ‘the old 
city.” The name Notabile was ap- 
plied to the town by Alphonsus of 
Spain as far back as 1483, to be re- 
vived many years afterward by the 
Maltese themselves. 


the abolition of the traffic in slaves 
ruined the Sultanate, and in 1884 the 
territory was broken up by British 
and German intervention. Nu men- 
tion is made of a new design for the 
rupee values in the forthcoming se- 
ries, and no doubt the current type 
showing the native craft will remain 
in use. 12 


GOOD-WILL TOURISTS 
ENDEAVOR TO FURTHER 
CANADIAN FRIENDSHIP 


DULUTH. Minn., Aug. 2 (Special) 
—More than 200 residents of Dn- 
luth and Superior have left by auto- 
mobile for Winnipeg on a “Gocd- 
Will Tour,” designed to strengthen 
bonds of ‘friendship between the 
American cities of the head of the 
lakes and Canadian cities and towns, 
‘across the border on the north. An- 
other party will follow immediate! 

The first section of the good-wili 
expedition spent the first night at 
Bemidji, Minn. Although a few 9. 
the motorists went on at once to the 
Canadian provincial capital, the ma- 
jority remained to await the arriva! 
of the second section, and take par 
in a parade at Bemidji, where the 
Great Lakes Naval Reserve and. 
which is accompanying the tor. 
gave @ concert. 

The Good Will Tourists leaving 
Bemidji will proceed northward 
toward Winnipeg by way of Thiet 
River Falls, where a stop will be 
made for luncheon. 

An all day program has been ar- 
ranged for visitors from Duluth and 
Superior in Winnipeg. There will 
be a parade to Koldonan Park, 
where luncheon will be served. 
Ralph Webb, mayor will deliver an 
address - of welcome end ig the 
afternoon the tourists will enter- 
tain and in the evening will be guests 
at a dinner. 


AMERICAN PORTS ADD 
TO FREIGHT TONNAGE 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2 ()—Com- . 
bined foreign and _  intercoastal 
freight traffic through American sea- 
ports in the first three months of 
this year amounted to 25,365,000 tons, 
an increase of approximately 3 per 
cent over the tonnage moving im the 
same period last year. 

A summary of this combined traffic | 
for the 20 leading ports on the three 
coasts prepared by Shipping Board 
experts says that the figures give 
a more nearly complete picture of 


Valletta or La Vallette was de- 


First Bishop of Malta 
St. Publius figures on the 18. 6d. 


Publius was the son of 


Melita, or Land of 


The design for the 2s. 6d. stamp 


Of graceful lines, 


Egyptian Air Malis 
An air-mall stamp has appeared 
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and South Africa; (2) the process by 


it pleases—a right which was ex- 


type of federation is decided upon, if 


return for benefits conferred by a 
federal partnership with others must 


-— mecessary adapta 
_ *. most guitable for 


* 
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FEDERATION FOR 
“INDIA IS URGED 
Sir F. Whyte’s Book Re- 


viewed by Lord Sinha— 
Unitary Type Praised 


BOMBAY (Special Correspond- 
ence)—Lord Sinha has reviewed Sir 
Frederick Whyte's book, “India a 
Federation” in the current issue of 
the Indian Review. Perhaps no In- 
dian is so eminently fitted for a 
task of this nature. Lord Sinha is | 
by profession a lawyer. He was the 
first Indian to become Advocate 
General of Bengal, the first Indian 
to become a member of the Viceroy s' 
Executive Council and later on the 
Governor of a province, and as. 
Undersecretary of State for India 
he piloted the Government of India | 
Bill, embodying the present consti- 
tutional reforms, through the House 
of Lords. 

The book under review is the re- 
sult of labors of the author (who 
was the first president of the Indian, 
Legislative Assembly) undertaken | 
at the instance of the Government | 
of India, “with the object of making | 
available as much as possible of the 
material at present lacking for the | 
examination of tbe constitutional | 
position in India by the Government | 
itself, by the people as a whole, and 
eventually by the Statutory Com- 
mission.” 

Does India desire a federation? If 
so, does it desire to adopt the federal 
or the unitary type? Of the seven | 
representative federal constitutions | 
in the world, which, if any, is the 
most suitable for India, either with 
or without modification? Of the 
various divisions between central 
or federal and _ provincial sub- 
jects ‘involve? in every federal 
constitution, which would be the most 
helpful to furnish the actual divid- 


-_ 


diversities of creed and caste and 
language. 

The downright force of necessity 
which persuaded Natal to relinquish 
her local patriotism, must in time 
teach the same lesson not only to the 
provinces of British India, but to the 
Indian states, whose interests are al- 
ready affected by political changes 
in British India, and will be more so 
as time goes on. It is a hopeful sign 
of the times that the Chamber of 
Princes, in its recent session, ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the 
means of securing co-operation be- 
tween the states and Indian Legisla- 
tures on matters concerning all com- 
mon interests. 

Unitary Type Favored 

It is not, however, suggested by 
Sir Frederick Whyte that the South 
African system is the best model for 
India to follow. Lord Sinha avers it 
is not possible for India absolutely 
to follow or copy any one of the sys- 
tems he describes. Indian federal- 
ism must be the growth of Indian 


history and clothed with a character nity and trial. 


suited to Indian conditions. It is this 
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It's Amateur Night at the Movies. 
and the Whole Town Is on Hand 


Local Genius, Willing Sacr 


Displays Its Various Talents 


ifice on Altar of Derision, 


By JAMES C. YOUNG 


VERYBODY goes to 
the movies on ama- 
teur night. Laughter 
Shakes the land. A 
few millions of us 
hold our sides and 
gurgle at the efforts 
of some aspiring | 
Booth. It is the week- | 
without compare, when 


— 


ly event 


‘flickering shades of the screen give | phone. 


way a little while to the local tenor | 


saw before. First of all, behold 
young Henry Jones, armed with his 
big saxophone. 

The n.anager says something about 
Henry, just what Henry never will 


know, but he finds himself alone 
without warning and cleaves to his 


weapon. It is an experiment worth | good 


while to watch all of these faces as 
Henry bursts into voice, via his saxo- 
Already many of them are 


beginning to smile. A considerable | 


‘and the danseuse from the 10-cent | number are ready to laugh outright. | 
store. This is their hour of opportu- | But there is a kind of courtesy even 


Genius must pay its | 
price. And genius does, pays it glad- 


ine line between all-India and pro- | 


vincial subjects, particularly in the 
fields of legislation and taxation? 
Slogans Not Analyzed 


To those pregnant questions, tre 
reviewer says, the slogans of the day | 
offer no answer at all. The terms | 
“Home Rule“ and “Swaraj,” “Domin- | 
jon Status” and “Provincial Auton- | 


| 


omy” are glibly used by thousands. | 
not one of whom has taken the 
trouble to analyze the implications of | 
any one of them. To them “Swaraj” | 
is merely an antithesis to “British | 
Raj.” Fot them the elimination of 
British control spells political and 
economic freedom, and little thought 
is given to the practical methods by 
which the end is to be attained with- 
out A-raj, Ni-raj or anarchy as its 
inevitable consequence. 


Though they clamor for provincial 
autonomy, they profess to detest the 


Montagu division of reserved and g 


traneferred subjects in the provinces. 


And et, the transferred subjects rep- | f 


resent the “embryo” of provincial 
autonomy, and paragraph 5 of the 
much discussed preamble is a finger- 
post to federalism. 
Sir Frederick Whyte’s book, con- 
taining 321 pages, deals with (1) a 
description of seven representative 
federal constitutions, viz., those of 
the United States of America, | } 

rland, Imperial. Germany, N 
lican Germany, Canada, Australia, 
which these constitutions may be 
amended and (3) “Some Conclusions” 
with reference to features common 
to federal constitutions, 

Right of Amendment 

Chapter V is of peculiar interest. 
Lord Sinha remarks, in view of the 
demand that any future Act of Parlia- | 
ment granting a new Constitution to | 

dia should concede to the Legisla- 
ture of India, 1. e., necessarily the 
Indian electorate, the right to make 
any amendment thereof as and when 


pressly refused in 1919. And he 
quotes the author: “Even in the pres- 
ent restricted electorate not one 
in à thousand is capable of appre- 
ciating the issues involved in the 
amendment of a constitution. More- 


over, the interest hitherto taken by monial costume, rather than a frock’ 


the Indian electors in ordinary politi- | 
cal questions offers little justification | 
for the extension, of the elector’s | 
fights to cover matters affecting the 
future of the Constitution.” 

Coming from one whose sympathy | 
for political reform is acknowledged 
by all schools of thought in India, 
says Lord Sinha, this conclusion may 
mitigate the ardor of those to whom 
nothing short of a provision in the. 
Constitution for “automatic advance” 
will bring conviction of England's 
good faith. 

Provincial Autonomy 


The last chaptér of the book deals 
with the subject of provincial auton- 
omy—which is, in fact, the fons et 
origo of the monograph. Whichever 


; 


there are to be a number of self-goy- 
erning provinces associated with a 
central government, the ‘functions of 
the two must be demarcated by as 
definite and precise a line as pos- 
sible. Sir Frederick points out that 
provincial autonomy cannot be abso- 
lute—a territory which is a part of a 
greater whole and recognizes its 
obligations thereto, must forgo all 
claim to unlimited authority, and in 


accept a confined scope for its action. 
Lord Sinha says, if we are to aim 


. will be the 
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They Are Known ae the Gallery Gods. 


history and these conditions which 
favor the unitary type of South 
Africa and not the federal type of 
Australia—upon which Mrs. Annie 
Besant's Commonwealth of India Bill 
is more or less based. 


If the South African: type is ac- 


oned Protessor 
ve be frightened by 
Each of the seven 


Dicey, but ne 
such a ä 


constitutions differs from the others . 


in material respects, and yet may 
have elements suitable for our pur- 
pose and therefore worthy of conajd- 
eration. .-But-as regards the general 
framework, the South Afrieza Con- 
stitution seems to be the most ‘suit- 
able for >a 


needs. “Sir; 


endeavor to frame an 
Indian 


Japanese Appeals 


for Muti ve · Dress 


Prefectural Governor. Objects 
to Frock Coat and 
High Hat t 


TOKYO (Special Co 


rete Be 
—The request to the. minis of 


the Imperial Household of a Pret 
tural Governor of Japan that he he 
permitted to wear the Japanese cereé< 


coat and high hat, at Court func- 
tions has met with universal sym- 
pathy and encouragement on the 
part of Americans and other for- 
eigners making their homes in this 
Empire. Shortly after Japan's first 
contact with the Western world the 
Court dress then prevailing in Ber- 
lin was adopted as official for Japa- 
nese women, and has remained un- 
changed to this day. 

The ceremonial dress of present- 
day Japan on ordinary occasions 
such as weddings is, for men, a vo- 
luminous divided skirt into which 
the kimono is tucked, and a haori, 
or kimono-shaped coat bearing the 
family crest and falling about to 
the knees. It is this costume which 
the Prefectural Governor desires be 
officially recognized as of equal rank 
with the frock coat and top hat. 

The whole problem of a dual 
standard of hivi 


adoption of things western isa seri- 
ous one, of whith clothes are but 
one phase. It is costly in the ex- 
treme and there are numerous other 
drawbacks, yet there is every indi- 
cation that for some time this dual 
standard will be maintained and 


that every Japanese financially able 


will sustain a foreign and a Japa- 
nese wardrobe, will at times eat with 


a knife and fork and at other times 
with chop sticks; will practice Japa- | 
nese fashions and methods and then 
turn to European ways as an ex-|. 
‘pedient to meet the temporary occa- 
sion, On the whole, | 
are steadily ga 

that 


| 


ng which Japan has } 
brought upon itself by the extensive 


ly, moved by a noble sort of pride 
that faces ridicule undeserved upon 
the mere chance of pleasing. 
Mockery of the amateurs has come 
to be a refined form of entertainment 
once popular in the Coliseum. They 
are thrown to the gods of.the gallery 
in a way to make Nero smile. But 


. degre th 
human quality which must ever be 
the great attraction of the drama. 
It is the glance of the eye, the tim- 
bre of the volce that no screen can 


uce. * 

Every movie by hecesaity resem- 
other movie. The best 
are threadbare. In this 

A showman of the Barnum 

hit apon the idea of amateur 

Firat revived in New York, 

bas spread to movie playhouses 
everywhere. The amateur has his 
as never before. It should 

be interesting to examine that 
chance “closeup” as they say in the 


movies. 


narily it is a dull night when the 
weekly picture has about run its 
But the whole community 
turns out to laugh at the local talent. 
Just why it should wish to laugh 
instead of applaud is a matter buried 
deep in the human mystery. Any way, 
the movie managers have learned 
that derision is the secret of the new 
method. One might suspect that they 
choose their talent for sacrifice upon 
the altar of jest. 
On amateur night every seat is 
filled by the time that the last villain 
has been thwarted upon the screen. 
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on amateur night that demands the 
shadow of a trial for Henry. There 
he goes, playing that song about 
“Brown Eyes, Why Are You Blue?“ 
Nobody seems to know. Henry puffs, 
and heaves and groans greet him. 
This is the moment when the gal- 
lery gods claim their victim. Many 
of them have known Henry for the 
terms of their mutual lives. But 
they have come to laugh; laughter 
will not be denied. Hoots and cat- 
calls drown the saxophone. Henry, 
fearing these unwelcome sounds, 
wavers and blows and loses himself. | 
What shall he do? Flee from the 
scene or start anew? Such a moment | 
in the life of an amateur combines | 
most of the emotions that can de 
crowded into an ordinary lifetime. | 
The question is mercifully answered | 
for Henry when the 
to fall. 
Now it would seem that no second | 
amateur could be found to venture 
upon that stage, sven while the 
gentlemen of the gallery howl in 
strange glee. But great is the hope 
of the amateur. He will brave worse 
dangers for the sake of a hearing. | 
When the tumult ebbs. another | 
hopeful one appears. This time tbe 
manager says that she is “a little 
lady everybody knows, and clever, 
with her feet.” She trips upon t 
stage, her bobbed head bowing as 
she comes, turning her smile upon 
the spectators with a warmth to meit’ 
hearts. And she dantes, lightly, 
prettily, skipping about like some 


she is a woman, and the gods of 
the gallery have the faults of 


Johnny From the Delicatessen. 


sterner half, particularly when the 
latter is represented by the boy ven- 
triloquist who works in the delica- 
tessen store. Everybody knows his 
tricks. They have heard him before, 
without the glamour of a stage as his 
background. So the gallery shrieks 
its merriment that Johnny Schmidt 
should essay to win favor. 

Johnny is a stolid chap. He takes 
a seat, with his dolls upon his knees, 
and waits the pleasure of the crowd. 
He is not concerned. He might be 
sitting in the security of his own 
delicatessen. Even a gallery has 
some feeling. Johnny's corn brings 
quiet. Then he says in that queer 
voice used by all ventriloquists, 
“Good evening. Master, how are you. 
this evening?” Of course, his voice 
sounds as though it came from the 
clownish doll upon one knee, but the 
crowd knows it is the voice of 
Johnny. The howls rise to a con- 


lengthen, the howls * 
manager comes out and escorts 

off stage. No amateur ventriloquist 
ever had a chance when his own 
gong was around, ö 
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persists. 


the gallery. While it moans and jeers 
the unkindest fate of all overtakes 


old shoes begin | 
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howl, by common accord, until the 
man in uniform looks at them and 
grins and waves a hand. 

Finally they give him his chance. 
He strikes an attitude, one hand in 
his coat, and recites a poem, some- 
thing about the gate of Soissons 
where the men of a certain division 
fought on and on and on. The 
rhyming is an instructive bit of 
French—or maybe it is English, but 
the gallery knows that name. It 
could tell stories of its own about 
Soissons. It listens with quiet la- 
tensity. Then the man below falls 
over just as the hero of his poem, 
struck low in the gate of Soissons. 
And the little drama is ended. But’ 
the gallery sets a new. record in 
cheering. 


Surely, thinks the spectator, the 
influence of Solssons cannot 
lost. Undoubtedly the 
aspirant will get a better | 
chance. But he is wrong, for the 
newcomer proves to be a blackfaced | 
comedian with a lot of old jokes. | 
particularly that one about Uncle 
Rastus and the bank deposit con- | 
sumed by the interest. Groans— | 
groans everywhere. The comedian | 
He even waves the hand | 
of authority and bids them be quiet, | 


at least by his manner, if not his | 


words, Again he undertakes the role 
of minstrelsy unaided. 


The Height of Disapproval 
Wiser would he be to bow before 
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volume and value the Soviet exports 


for the purpose of obtaining general 


other foreign religious 
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RUSSIA BUYING | 
NEW YORK GOODS 


Imports of American Mer- 
chandise Far Excel Ex- 
ports to United States 


— — te a pr 


yet on speaking terms, Russia and | 


America are by no means in a state | emigrants to Russia, who must num 
ber many thousands, if one includes 
all the returned Russlan- Americans, 
has varied with their temperaments 
and characters. 


of isolation. The Americans in Rus- 
sia today are of all types and pro- 
feasions, ranging from Mr. Haywood, 
former I. W. W. lender, who now 
leads a rather lonely émigré life in 
the Lux Hotel, to Walter Lyman 
Brown, former Fastern European 
head of the American Relief Admin- 
istration, who giides mysteriously in 
and out of the country on business 
connected with the big Lena Gold- 
fields Concession in Siberia and the 
Urala- 

There are far more Soviet business | 
men in America than there are Amer- 
ican business men in Russia. This is 
quite natural, because Russia's im 
ports of cotton, tractors and machin- 
ery from America far outweigh in 


: 


i 


to America. However, the American 
interests of W. A. Harriman hold a 
20-year lease on the Chiaturi man- 
ganese fields, one of the two largest 
concessions granted to foreigners in 
Russia. The Allied American Cor- 
poration, headed by a Russian-Amer- | 
ican, Dr. Julius Hammer, has a large 
office in Moscow and carries on a 


i 


American 
likely to be surrounded with eager 


Every now and then an American 
business man makes a trip to Russia | 


information. Among recent visitors 
of this type may be mentioned Sam- 
uel M. Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Company and 
Hamilton of the Guaranty 
Trust v. 

The American and British Friends. 
came into Russia for, war re- 

t purposes before the revolution. 
i. rendered noteworthy help in 

: period of 1921-22. ate stil! 
carrying on a modest program of 
soctal miedical relief in Buzuluk 
County, Samara Province, with the 
co-operation and support of the local | 
* There is no place in 
sia, perhaps, where foreign as- 
| in the work of reconstruc- 
1 needed, for Buzuluk was 
heart of the famine area, and 
e recovery of the population in 
part of Russia bas necessarily 
. than elsewhere. 
, The American Y. M. C. A. like 
bodies, is not 
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permitted to carry on any religious 
activity in Ruasia at the present 
time. But H. D. Anderson, an ex- 
pert in physical culture, associated | 
with the T. M. C. X., has initiated, 
@ number of courses in physical 
training in the Moscow universities | 

art and technical schools. | 
fa much enthusiasm for physi- 


; 


|} cal culture in Russia now, but there 


a distinct lack of trained leaders | 
organizers, and Mr. Andersons 


work has been recognized as a valua- ||) 


service by various Soviet author- | 


| ities on education and health. 


Russia a Magnet 
than any other country! 
world, poo 1 — a magnet 
people Who ure dissatisfied with 
g American social and economic 


who come te Moscow to 
and to represent the 
an Workers’ Party in the de- 
of that body, one often 

of the most 
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ave come to Russia in the belief 
“the Soviet experiment would 
the opportunity to lead 
more satisfac : 


; 
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With the reorganization came the 
system of varying wage-scales pro- 
port lonate to ability which prevails 
In all the Soviet industries. 


attempt 
Americans of generally Communist 
sympathies, to develop a fertile 15,- 
000 acres in the North Caucasus as a 
model farm and center of agricul- 
tural instruction, is now taking the 

MOSCOW (Special Correspondence) place of Kubas as a Mecea for na- 
Although the American State De- | tive and foreign-born Americans who 
partment and the Norkomindel, or for one reason or another desire the 


ex 
Soviet Foreign Commissariat, are not | Russia. 


iality is known 
has not recognized the Soviet Gov- 


‘capitalism that’ must 
| before 


nee 


nds who 


Reconstruction Farms 
Russian reconstruction farms, an. 
initiated by. a group of 


perience of living and working in 


The experience of the American 


Some of them were 


profoundly disappointed with the 


realities of Russian life and made 
haste to return 
comforts of America whenever this 
was possible. 
Russian 
joined the party and accepted ite dis- 
cipline and more or less successfully 
fitted int the gen 
| Viet life, 


to the abandoned 


Others absorbed the 
Communist psychology, 


eral scheme of So- 


While none of the most prominent 
Communist leaders can be said to 
have an American background (the 
pre-revolutionary American visits of 
Leon Trotzky and of Nikolai Bukha- 


rin, editor of the Communist Party 


newspaper Pravda, were of brief du- 
ration), one often finds an English- 
speaking returned emigrant in Mos- 
cow offices and institutions, and oc- 
casionally stumbles across one in a 
remote provincial town or village. 
The average Russian, especially 
the Russian of the younger genera- | 
tion, takes a keen interest in Amer- 
ican developments. A lecturer on 
America in Moscow is pretty sure 
of a large audience. and a casual 
traveling in Russia is 


questioners as soon as his nation- 
Although America 


ernment, and although Mr. Trotzky 


and Mr. Zinovieff hold up the United 


States as the stronghold of world 
be conquered 
the world revolution can 
come, there is no feeling of hostility 
toward individual Americans in Rus- 
sia. On the contrary the Russians 
have an implicit, sometimes an ex 
aggerated faith in the achievements 
and possibilities of American indus- 
trial technique, and are never weary 
of hearing about the system of Ford 
and the discoveries of Edison. 
ROYAL CHARTER OF HENRY VU 
Special from Monitor Rureau 
LONDON—A royal charter of the 
time of King Henry VIII is now in 
the hands of the Camberwell Bor- 
ough Council, London. It consists of 
“letters patent” granting to Robert 
Draper, yeoman of the jewels, and 
Elizabeth his wife, the Manor of 
Camberwell, alias Frerne. and 3180 
all lands in Deptford and Peckham. 
which belonged to Hallywell Priory, 
dated at Westminster 2ist July. 36. 
Henry VIII. Appended is the great 
seal of the King. The document has 
n loaned to the council for in- 
spection, and instructions have been 
given for expert opinion to be taken 
on it, and for a translation to be 
made as it is written in Latin. 
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POLES OPPOSE 
RIGHT OF VETO 


Left Is Clamoring for Im- 
mediate Dissolution 
of Parliament 


WARSAW (Special Correspond- 
ence)—There have already been two 
meetings of the Cabinet held at the 
Castle with the active co-operation 
of the President. The most impor- 
tant theme of discussion was the 
alteration in the Constitution as pro- 
posed by Mr. Makowski, the Minis- 
ter of Justice. The project touches 
the right to veto and the power to 
dissolve the Parliament. 

The Socialists vehemently reject 
both these ideas? expressing sur- 
prise that a “Progressive” like Mr. 
Makowski should have made such a 
suggestion. The date for summoning 
Parliament has not yet been fixed. 
The Left is clamoring for its im- 
mediate dissolution. The Speaker of 


the Diet, however, is reported to have 


stated that probably the elections 
would not take place for several 
months. Under the Constitution 
there is no need for dissolution to 
take place till the autumn of 1927. 

Poznania seems to have quieted 
down, and a delegation that came 
to the President as representing the 
Province assured him of the loyalty 
of the population. The emergency de- 
still in force in 
Pomerania was prolonged on the ex- 
press suggestion of the Voyevoda 
(provincial governor) who com- 
plained of excessive agitation carried 
on by Germans against the new 
régime. 


The wisdom of Marshal Pilsudskis 


rejection of the Presidency, which 
for the moment had disconcerted 
his followers, is now recognized. The 
National Democrats would never 
have ceased their agitation against 
him as President, and party ware 


fare, which Pilsudski wants to supe | 


press, would have risen higher than 
ever. 


At present the important point is-~ 


how the Diet will solve the questions 
of: (1) Imparting special powers to 
the President; (2) dissolving itself 
at the earliest possible date: (3) re- 
forming the Constitution with regard 
to augmenting the authority of the 
President; (4) changing the suffrage 
system. This last is a postulate of 


the Right rather than the Left. 


The Diet will meet shortly. Be. 
sides the usual political questions the 
economic problem is one of exceed- 
ing importance. 


FEW DEMOCRATS IN STATE 

BISMARK, N. D. (Special Corre« 
spondence)—The recent primary 
election revealed the scarcity of 
Democrats in North Dakota. In 


many precincts not a Democrat voter 


registered. There were no contests 
on the Democratic ticket, the elec< 
tion interest centering in the Re- 


publican contest. The state law pro- 


vides that an election judge in each 
precinct be a Democrat, but as in 
many precincts no Democrats were 
available the law could not be ob- 
served. 
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“FURNITURE OF MERIT” 


Assured Satisfaction 


We feel a responsibility for everything that you 
hun here—is relieved only when vou pronounce 
satisfaction—beth with the quality and the price. 
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& Herrmann 


Seventh and Eye Streets, N. V., Washington, D. G 
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Washington 


Real Estate 
Corner 13th and Eye Streets, N. 
WASHING 


W., 


Real Estato 


Careful attention to all details in the care, 
management and rental of local properties. 


Special Attention Given Out-of-Town Clients 
Buy or Sell Your Home Through 


Morgan W. Wickersham 


Investments 
Phone Main 644 or Main 467 
so. 
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Low Clearan 


ce Prices on 


Men’s Summer Suits 


—offer vou a worthwhile saving—on a suit that you'll be wearing 


for’ weeks to come. 


Palm Beach Suits, Now $12.75 
Two-Piece Linen Suits, $12.75, $14.75, $19.75 
Tropical Worsteds, $19.75, $24.75, $29.75 
Three-Piece Suits, $29.75, $34.75 


Men's Clothes Section—Second Floor 
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Handsome Bay Seal Coats 


(D. d Rabbit) A Fur Sale Feature at 


879.50 


These are made of fine quality Buck, have a rich lustrous 
sheen and will not rip or tear. They are lined with a beautiful 
lining, have shirred collars and gathered sleeves, 
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rec · inch cuff. Straight line models in sizes 16 to 44, 
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Art News and Comment 


A Manet for Australia 


By FRANK 
London 
SUPERB example of the art of 
Aw great French painter, Ed- 
ouard Manet, has just been 
bought for the National Gallery of 
Victoria at Melbourne from a collec- | 
tion on view this month at Messrs. 
M. Knoedler & Co.’s galleries, 15 Old 
Bond Street, London. La Maison à 
Ruell,“ painted in 1882, gives con- 
crete form to the knowledge of a life- 
time and represents the ultimate 
phase of Manet's art, when he had 
completely assimilated the doctrine 
of impressionism as enunciated by 
Monet and Pissarro and had grafted 
a pre-occupation with prismatic color 
on his own form of blond realism de- 
rived from Goya and the Spaniards. 
In subject also this large painting is 
particularly interesting since it 
shows us the front garden and a 
portion of the house which the 
painter occupied during his later 
years at Rueil. 

Exquisite in its harmony of deli- 
cate color, its vibrating illumination 
and sense of atmosphere, this pic- | 
ture has quite a stereoscopic effect | 
due to the perfect notation of values | 
which keeps each detail in its proper | 
place and yet by its broad handling | 
welds them together in a whole con- 
vincingly expressive of three-dimen- 
sional space. It is a pioneer-work in 
that style of impressionist-realiem 
which Sargent was later to develop 
and make his own. Eloquent alike of 
the painter's joy in sunlit nature and 
of his love of his home, this master- 
piece by Manet is an acquisition of 
which Australia may well be proud. 

Other worke on view in this small 
but exceedingly choice exhibition at 
Knoedler’s include fine examples of 
Daumier, Degas, Monet, Sisley, Re- 
noir, Cézanne; Gauguin and Van 
Gogh. Sisley is particularly well rep- 
resented, and while two later pic- 
tures illustrate his characteristic 
style; “L’Abreuvoir, Marly-le-Roi.“ 
painted in 1875, is a pearly river- 
scene clearly showing the connec- 
tion between Sisley and Boudin. An- 
other unusual picture is Renoir’s 
“Moissonneurs,” dated 1873, and this | 
comparatively early work, While 
showing Renoir's distinctive feathery | 
touch, has a certain suavity and pre- | 
cision that reveals the influence of 
Dutch painting. There is a magnifi- | 
cent still-life with a pear by Cézanne | 
and a highly decorative flower-piece | 
by Van Gogh, and though it con- 
sists but of 22 pictures this exhibi- | 
tion may be said to epitomize the 
main stream of French painting from 
Daumier to Van Gogh. 


The Renoir Exhibition 

Several other ‘London exhibitions 
devoted to modern French painting 
are open this month, one of the most 
important being the Renoir Exhibi- 
tion at the Leicester Galleries. Con- 
sisting of 27 works ranging in date 
from 1875 to 1908, this is the most 
representative collection of Renoirs 
that has yet been shown in London, 
and in it the student has a unique op- 


portunity to trace the developments 
of this master’s art. Born at Limoges | 
in 1841, Renoir while yet a boy began | 
to earn his living by painting little 
bouquets of flowers on porcelain, and 
the influence of this early experience | 
and of his love of old enamels and 
porcelains is discernible in the pic- 
ture “Petites Roses,” which we may 
regard as a souvenir of the days of 
his china painting. 

Most illuminating again are two 
little paintings, Les Laveuses” and 
“La Femme au chien,” both dating 
from some time in the later ‘eighties 
and strongly showing the influence 
of Pissarro in their emphatic divis- 
ionism. Built up by little streaks 
of pigment, almost whipped on the 
canvas, the pictures in their tech- 
nique have a decided affinity to some 
of the earlier paintings of Van Gogh 
executed about this time or a little 
later. But this logical division of 
color was only a passing phase with 
Renoir, who instinctively delighted 
in the fusion of color, as we may see 
in his brilliant “Flowers in a White 
Vase,” dated 1885, and as he grew 
older he becanie less concerned with 
clear definition and more and more 
passionately interested in atmos- 
phere and luxurious color. 

Renoir relies less than any of the 
impressionists on line and, we 
may see in such later works The 
Judginent of Paris,” dated 1908, his 
sense of form was dictated by his 
interest in depth, volumes and 
rhythms. It was not the contours, 
but the contents of the contours that 
gave to Renoir his most intense 
pleasure, und it is his power to ex- 
press solidly and substance, almost 
without outlines, that has made this 
master one of the great influences 
in modern painting. 

In a mixed exhibition at the 
French Gallery in Pall Mall some of 
the earlier French masters are well 
represented. Deliciously fresh and 
luminous is Corot’s painting of a 
country road, dating from about 
1840, which anticipates the limpidity 
of Boudin‘s “Dunkerque Harbor.“ 
“The Story” is a particularly good 


example of the dramatic art of Ribot, 


and Courbet is represented by a fine 
snow scene and a study of a stag’s 
‘ head. Among the British works here 
the most notable is a very early 
a by Sir D. T. Cameron. His 
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indicate to the public that an etch- 
ing could be a “picture” and not 
merely a line drawing. 

While the prints in this exhibition 
generally reveal that precise def- 
inition and clear, logical structure 
which appear to be two qualities 
with which twentieth century art is 
most keenly concerned, this insist- 
ence on the incised line does not 
necessarily entail any harshness in 
the general effect. Ethelbert White's 
landscape, “The Rick,” is notable for 
its soft quality, and, while retain- 
ing the clean drawing and clear 
structure which distinguishes his 
work, it is one of the most tender 
views of nature he has yet given us. 
Among the younger etchers here, 
Allan McNab is conspicuously suc- 
cessful. Conscientious and thorough 
in his drawing of all essential de- 
tails, his unfailing instinct for 
orderly arrangement is seen in the 
effective spacing of the black and 
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“THE HOUSE AT RUEIL” 
Painting by Edouard Manet Bought for Australia. 


white in his “Sokko Tangier,” and 
in that slight emphasis on the curve 
of the bay which gives so much dig- 
nity of design to his “Scilla, Straits 
of Messina,” 

Masterly economic draughtsman- 
ship la seen in the firm yet sensitive 
line of Eric Gill’s portrait of Rachel 
Rothenstein,” in which form, life and 
character are nobly expressed By « 
sheer purity of outline. While de- 
sirous of indicating where the ac- 
cent is laid in this exhibition, I do 
not wish to imply that these en- 
graver-etchers ignore light-and- 
shade. Leon Underwood’s admirably 
characterized “Grannie Ashdown” 
is as subtle in its modeling as it is 
clean in outline, and McNab, White 
and many others use grays as well 
as pure black and white. But the 
exhibitor who makes greatest play 
with light and shade is the doyen of 
the society, Gordon Craig. His 
imaginative compositions arrest us 
by their dramatic lighting and mys- 
terious shadows, while their firm 
structure brings them into line with 
the general tendency of the exhibi- 
tion. 


| True 


Peggy Bacon 8 Viewpoint 


watching Peggy Bacon that she 

is no more “a discovery” among 
the younger artists, and yet her work 
is so distinctive, and one’s first view 
of her crayon drawings or drypoints 
so like a revealing flash of lightning, 
bright illumination of unmasked 


creatures that even at this late date 
her following grows with little 
whoops of discovery like exploding 
firecrackers. She startles and de- 
lights by the way her lines fix the 
actual man, the true absurdities. She 
takes her subjects as she finds them, 
on boats, in areaways, on city side- 
walks, and will have none of pretty 
sitters, with best foot forward and 
best face thrust hopefully toward the 
artist who is expected. .. . No use 
expecting anything of Peggy Bacon 
but what it suits her to see. And 
what an eye for the particular 
oddity that differentiates the human 
peas. A hard eye she has, and a 
curling tongue, and one of the deft- 
est hands now holding pen or pencil. 

A good many people have seen 
themselves as Peggy saw them and 
instead of clearing the air with 
shrieks of recognition have gone 
away hard-hearted at the dainty 
stripping, poses peeled, the plain 
statement of scene; and having 
gone away huffy returned to up- 
roarious laughter at what she has 
seen in others than themselves, and 
finally, to atudy appreciatively the 
blitheness of her burlesque, and the 
essential sensitiveness that produced 
“Mary,” portrait of a Negro woman 
paring apples, or “Cat and Kittens,” 
one of her pencil drawings. 

Peggy Bacon was born in Connecti- 
cut, and is the daughter of Charles R. 
Bacon, who was himself an artist. 
As a child she made little tales and 
little pictures; she has always beheld 
the world in a barrel of odd patterns, 
and has turned over all she saw with 
a witty Allup. She studied at the Art 
Students’ League. fn two of her best 
known drypoints,, “The Bellows 
Class,” and “John Sloan's Lecture“ 
(both reproduced in the Younger Art- 
ists’ Series edited by William Murrell 
—a series of useful and delightful 
handbooks that 
Well as they ), she has left a 
Daumier-like record of her studént 
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Philosopher “ 


Nantucket, Mass. 


Special Correspondence | 


tions in Nantucket during the 


12 have deen two innova- 
last few years which have quite 


changed the aspect of the island. One 
was the advent of the automobiles. 


whose horns resound in the 1 
little lanes, and the other was the 
arrival of the painters, whose bril- 
liant colors started 4 bugs of com- 
ment and interes mong the Nan- 
tucketers. Mrs. Heury Lang, who is 
a painter, was responsible for this 
latter influx. Knowing the needs of 
the painter and realizing thet they 
had to come to the island on sketch- 
ing trips, only to drift back to the 
mainiand, or continent as the natives 
call it, because they could not find 
studios, she decided to form an art 
colony. 

The first studio was one which she 
bed for her own use. This formed 
the nucleus of a group of studios 
which she built along the water- 
front, or rather had rebuilt from old 
shops, whose former tenants had 
a decidedly different metier, as 
their names, “Barnsite,” “Sailloft,” 
“Forge,” and “Choo Choo” imply. 
“Choo Choo” was at one time the 
station for a railroad which con- 
nected Nantucket and Siadconset. 

Well-Equipped Studios 

In order to have these studios 
adapted to the needs of the painter, 
Mrs. Lang made a study of the Art 
Colony at Provincetown. The result’ 
is a group of studios which are a 
delight to the painters, for not only 
has the lighting been well planned, 
but all the necessary 
light housekeeping have been placed 
at their command, even to the ice 
chest—an article of furniture often 
more agreeable to the tenant above 
than to the one underneath. Several 
of these studio apartments even 
boast of instantaneous hot water. 
However, the point which most ap- 
peals to the painter is the reasonable 
rents. Not only Has Mrs. Lang made 
the interiors attractive, but she has 
the ground the studio 
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rainbow fleet racing and skipping 
here and there over the white 
tasseled waters. All of this beauty 
beckoned me to paint. 

Aside from these attractions, Nan- 
tucket has “The Captains“ Walk,” a 
platform surmounting the roof of 
nearly every dwelling. In seafaring 
days it was used as a kokout, to 
watch for the incoming ships. lt was 
from this height that I often made 
sketches of the surrounding couatry, 
which held a diversity of subjects. 
The old mill standing on the edge 
of the moors, with the sea beyond, 


2 
3 


the boats at play in the harbor, and 


the crooked streets forming a sigzuag 
pattern with the variously 
rooftops, I could see almost at a 


Here I could paint without}; 


2. 


lanc 
fatevraption and the usual onlook 


ers. In my lofty position I had noth- 


tilted |. 
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_BASY STREET GALLERY, NANTUCKET 
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Southern States Art League 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Selection of 
the dates for the Seventh Aunual Ex- 
hibition and Convention of the South- 
ern States Art League—April 7 and 
8, 1927—-is announced by President 
Elisworth Woodward, after consul- 
tation with Vice-President T. R. War- 
ing and other members of the com- 


mittee in Charleston, 8. C., where it 
which ; will be held. In addjtion to 


ception at the private view, ar 
there 
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another same altogether and is a 
storybook for her young Belinda and 
young Sandy, readers under 65, - 
lustrated by pictures—secret—for ev- 
ery age. 

Exhibitions by Peggy Bacon in 
1925 and 1926 at the Montross Gal-! 


ing circumstances. Its character re- 
lates up very closely to the history 
of the time, to the emotional life. 

He recalls the famous sculpture of 
The Lady of Elche that dates back 
to the days of antiquity. It is a piece 
in which there is distilled the char- 
acter that is essentially Spanish and 
remains such, down the ages, Here 
there is the dignity, the austerity, 
the fineness of feature, the elaborate, 


“THE SEAMSTRESS” 


From an Etehing by Peggy Bacon. 


, 7 
lories, New Toi x. have been notable 


all | of some writers, we must 


“The Art in Painting,” by Albert C. 
Barnes. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
Co, 46. 


out on the subject of painting 
that undertakes in such an ex- 
tensive and positive manner to re- 
fashion the precept of art criticism 
and appreciation. Once in a great 


2 18 not often that a bock comes 


theories and provides a neat target 
for his adversaries. In Mr. Barnes's 
long and persistent pursuit of the 
beauty that lingers in the painter's 
art, he has reached some definite 
convictions on that elusive subject. 
This large volume is an ambitious 
effort to draw the great masterpieces 
into the particular channels of his 
thought and theory, to revalue ac- 
cording to his own findings, to dis- 
card and include according to the 
manner in which things fit into his 
acheme. 

Recent criticism has enjoyed many 
‘gyrations under a series of so many 
labels that have come to symbolize 
their authors, labels like, “significant 
form,” “tactile values,” “réal plas- 
tique” (Albert Gleizes), and “plastic 
form”; the Patter is the contribution 
of Mr. Barnes. These phrases rep- 
resent the most significant termin- 
ology in which the critics can con- 
centrate their thought, the nutshell 
that has given their adversaries such 
fun to crack. Mr. Barnes in adequate 
and ample explanations has made the 


possible. 
individual Response 

And after he is relieved of all his 
polemics, from which no critic, ex- 
cept those of his little coterie, is 
exempt, one concludes that he is 
striving to express similar w#sthetic 
experiences as do the others with 
their trade-marks, it is a qualifica- 
tion of the response of the individual 
a rationalization of it. 


poetry that is in him, or the ability 
to philosophize. But. since it seems 
that controversy whets th 

olerate it 


for the sake of other advantages of 


85 which there are many in this volume. 
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this method provided 
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“Plastic form is the synthesis of 
the plastic elements, or means, color, 
light, line, space, in a rhythmic. uni- 
fied whote.” “In a good pal ting all 
the factors gre integrated.” “The 
artist does what no camera, no mere 
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when the critics 


the narrative, or illustrative aspect 
of painting. Modern 


actual objects or situations 
themselres give.” 
The art-lover can appreciate the 
portance of this point to the ex- 
tent of the depth of his inner emo- 
tional life. For. who will stop to 
reason in the presence of the strange- 
ness of a masterpiece? Is it the pe- 
culiar smile of the Mona Lisa, or the 
full expressive form of her sleeve 
and the atmospheric background that 
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while a critic will hit upon a new 
word, or phrase that superscribes his 


matter of plastic form as clear as is. 


ii 


artists have 


The Art in Painting 


~ — — — 


the latter. For the mere Iiterary 
gsentiment, the sweetness of a smile, 
the ecstasy of an idyllic scene, the 
| pathos of tragedy, these are irrele- 
vanctes that are as unimportant in 
| wood painting as the program idea 
in great music. Again we appreciate 
| Mr. Barnes's point although we find 
the human side in us responding to 
these superficialities, very often. The 
paintings of the Renaissance and 
those done previously were intended 
for illustrative purpose, linked up as 
they were with legend and religious 
teaching. Renaissance enth: 
are to be forgiven if they lose : 
selves occasionally im the mes 
in which the pictures were ; 

Mr. Barnes presents his poi: 
than adequately. The book la 
and inclusive, offering a histo: 
discussion with the application 
the author's “plastic form” idea, an: 
criticism and evaluation according!» 
There is an excellent analysis of 
modern school; one of the best tha’ 
has appeared in book form. It ‘a 
subject that has demanded a cars 
ful, leavel-headed treatment. All the 
important artists are included with 
emphasis that often favors gener- 
ously those of the author's taste. The 
work of Picasso, Matisse, Derain, 
Pascin, Renoir, Cézanne and numer- 
ous others is commented tpon. 
There is a systematic analysis 97 
paintings from Giotto up through 
contemporary artists, at the end of 
the book. 

The book might have been consid- 
erably shorter for the author could 
have made his point with far fewer 
illustrations and applications. The 
| reader who has understood the intro- 
| duction should be able to go on from 
that point and do what Mr. Barnes 
has done. The recurrence and repe- 
tition of certain of the ideas becomes 
get as one reads further and further. 
The critic is soon at a loss for new 
Padjectives to qualify his thoughts, 
and descriptions become formula. 


Marblehead Exhibit 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass. 4Special 
Correspondence) — Attuned to the 
atmosphere of this old town is the 
annual exhibit of the Marblehead 
Arta Association. For all would be 
out of joint if the wildness and bizar- 
rerie of exhibits to the north and 
south of this colony were to charac- 
terize this one. For being old- 
fashioned is an important quality of 
this town. There prevails a calm in- 
difference to the motors that fly 
through its narrow streets, absence 
of sharp-edged formality in the 
architecture and gardens (that mod- 
ore designers call “colonial”): There 
is art in the streets and by-patha, 
poetry in the air, a midsummer lan- 
guor in the tall, tilted hollyhocks: 
the deep blue waters of the harbor 
hedge in the place. 

The pictures by Francis Flanagan 
show that painter, in a variety of 
moods, displaying in each one an 
inventiveness, an ability to adapt the 
method to the subject. There fs, in 
other words, a flexibility in his style 
that keeps the observer expectant. 

large canvases show his power 
to paint rocks and the ever-changing 
‘character of the surf. Harry Powers 
shows an interest in the country 
scenes and reveals the poetry with 
which he is inspired in the presence 
‘of the beautiful rustic scenes. 8. B. 
‘Duffield displays a free imaginative 
brush in an impressionistic ‘snow 


-}seene. Rosamond Tudor’s portrait of 


a young boy has a delicacy of senti- 
ment and gentle quality that capti- 
vates the observer at once. J. Ran- 
dolph Brown's “Wind and Sunshine” 
catches the artist in a romantic 
mood. A “Decorative Landscape” by 
M. Bradish Titcomb is very pleas- 
antly arranged. 

There are prints and water colors 
besides. Frank Butler uses the wood 


it! Dock with dexterity and delicacy of 


line, “Park Street Church, Boston.“ 
being one of particular merit. In his 
water colors there is animation ane 
freedom, a pleasant dynamic quality 
F. B. Crowninshield’s are bright 
suffused with the white, penetrating 
light of the South. Charles H. Snow 
contributes also an _ interesting 
group. A few sculptures and some 
groups of etchings, including some 
by Natalie Saville and Philip Kappe! 
complete a small and interesting ex- 
hibit. 


George Foote Dunham 
A. I. 
ARCHITECT 
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THE HOME FORUM 


The Embroidered 


Gown 
As I sall home to Galveston 
Some little Filipino girl made this I sing a chantey of the sea, The Gulf is bluer far to me 
for me. A swinging seaman's rhyme; Than Naples’ cobalt bay; 
And tell the wind to wing my words And yearningly I face the west, 
Across the churning foam Dyed orange, plum and lime, 
To let my own dear folk rejoice As I sail home to Galveston 
That I am coming home. In oleander time. 


“A Little Leaven” 


* 
Written for The Christian Science Moni'cr 


A Sailor’s Song 


Written for The Cartatian Science Monitor 


Although I love the rolling keel 
The waves and briny spray, 


The Kinship Between Irving and 
| Goldsmith 


HAT ‘a talisman is the ex-|capacity for enjoyment, simple, even 
pression, “That reminds me.” | childlike enjoyment, so often ob- 

It brings up pictures of the served in Goldsmith’s humor, yet he | Her small brown fingers fashioned it 
old inn fireside, the ship’s quarter-|has a clean, pure love of romance with care, 


Salt cedars will be feathered pink, 


And every humble street 
Will flaunt the coral, rose and white 1 A large soap manufactory on it alone. When one has declared the 


Of oleanders, sweet; one occasion the output of a par- truth about some problem—and surely 
As I sail home to Galveston quality to the wsual product that #| 02°00) sssume farther responsibil. 
In oleander time! searching inquiry was undertaken toi) Impatlence or fear would demand 


deck, the lonely watch on the desert, A fine, sheer garment, soft and cool 


the camp-fire. It is present in the 
background of all the stories of Sir 
Walter Scott. I always see the 
whimsical, piquant face of Sir 
Walter as he moves forward his 
multiple characters in the colorful 
pageantry of his scenes, and I catch 
the fire of enthusiasm in those wide, 
boyish eyes as he unfolds his tale. 
It is present more intimately in the 
delightsome and sketchy tales and 
essays of Washington Irving, and in 
the Humor and pathos and sympa- 
thetic comprehension of the works 
of Oliver Goldsmith. 
It was this touchstone in Irving's 
“Life of Goldsmith” that set the 
wheels of time running backward in 
my thought to those days of the four 
Georges, among which so many of 
our best essayists and novelists have 
lingered, filling their thought with 
the petty nothings of those be- 
wigged, be-ruffied, be-patched gentle- 
folk, conning reams of reminiscences 
from their profuse and diffuse let- 
ters and brilliant diaries, till their 
own pages, too, are gay with the 
music of old fiddles, the stately bows 
and gracious curtseys of periwigged 
gentry and hoop-skirted ladies, 
a-flutter with the coquetry of pic- 
ture-fans and prodigious ceremony. 
Like others of his own and later 
periods, Washington Irving was cap- 
tivated by the picturesque realism 
and incoherent strains of idealism of 
that age, and drawing from the ar- 
chives of those letters and diaries of 
Goldsmith and his -coterie, he was 
able to reproduce the contradictions 
of that age in his delightfully anec- 

dotal style. 
> + 


> 

Dear, capricious, impractical, lov- 
ing Noll; that curious combination 
of the two tendencies of his age: the 
pedantic formalism and the roman- 
tie undercurrent of English thought 
which was never wholly dried up 
even by the influence of Pope and Dr. 
Johnson. Strong enough was this 
latter tendency in his nature to man- 
ifest itself repeatedly in those out- 
croppings of the geld of human 
kindness in his poems, essays, plays, 
and novel, and expressed supremely 
in the Deserted Village, and The 
Vicar of Wakefield. What tender 
miniatures he gives us, for example 
of that father “passing rich on fourty 
pounds a year” in the gullible, lov- 
able, ingenuous Vicar. 

It is no wonder that the delightful 
kaleidoscope of events, here, there, 
and everywhere; throughout Irv- 
ings’s life of Noll, seem to one famil- 


iar with the writings of Goldemith, 


like so many excerpts from the Vicar 
of Wakefield, or the Deserted Village, 
or She Stoops to Conquer. Nor are 
the charmingly whimsical observa- 
tions running like a melody through 
this chat of his old friend Goldsmith, 
unlike the naive, ingenuous remarks 


period: And while in I : 
lacking that childlike veté and 


en 


and adventure, a similarity of humor, 
and a kindliness of sympathy that 
make the two men akin. 

Their human experiences were 


manifestly unlike, the life of one 
so placid, with all his lines fallen 
in pleasant places, free from the 
sense of impecuniousness that 
haunted the footsteps of poor Noll; 
and yet they were so congenial in 
temperament. Irving was fascinated 
with the past, Goldsmith wholly ab- 
sorbed in the present, and yet each 
had that kindly, whimsical humor, 
indomitable hopefulness, and the 
power to charm in every line of their 
varied writings. So much in common 
had these two that Irving never, in 
all that sketchy reminiscence of his 
friend-of-but-yvesterday, fails to make 
us see and sympathize with every 
comic or tragic event and situation 
into which he permits us to be on- 
lookers, nay, participators. 

> > +> 


To wander chattily through Irv- 
ing’s Life of Goldsmith” is only 
another point of view (and a very 
similar one), from these same scenes 
and situations which appear again 
with a different make-up in Gold- 
smith’s own writings. We laugh and 
smile with Goldsmith, as we mince 
through the pedantic verse of the 
Deserted Village; rollick with him 
in his plays; are the child with him, 
for the nonce, in Goody-Two-Shoes; 
or live over again those scenes of 
his youth and boyhood portrayed in 
The Vicar of Wakefield; laugh with 
him at the foibles of his characters; 
ridicule with him, in kindly vein, the 
pseudo-romanticism of some of those 
melodramatic scenes, as of the fair 
and the green goggles. We smile 
tenderly with the dear vicar in jail. 
and over the sorrows of Olivia, and 
‘we see dear old Noll himself in the 
lovable figure of George. And we 
rejeice with a good satisfaction as 
the curtain goes down with pros- 
perity smiling at last on the whole 
lovable family. - 


have been could Washington Irving 
have stepped back a few years and 
become one of that famous lit- 
ſerary club of the great Dr. Johnson. 
How he could have helped poor Noll 
to be understood better by that 
strangely. mingled group .of great 
and small. With his genial humor 
he would have stood es a buffer 
against the gnatish stings of lit- 
tle Boswell, and reconciled the ifri- 
tating misunderstandings with Devid 
Garrick, and softened, bps, the 
blows of the lumbering son, who 
bullied, rescued and doted on poor 
Noll. Possibly, too, he could have 
saved the manuscript of the Vicar 
of Wakefield to the world in a less 
drastic manner than did Dr. Johnson 
when he blustered in upon Goldsmith 


+ + 
Perhaps, too, he would have been 


to wear. 

Her 3 wore the flowers at her 
eet—- 

A faithful copy sketched in stitches 
neat— 

And this hot night I look up from my 
book 

To thank her for the heed and pains 
she took, 

The beauty that her hands have 
wrought for me. 


I send my love to her across the sea. 
Agnes Helling. 


Cuckoo 


It is on Midsummer Day, or there- 
abouts, that the cuckoo changes his 


| tune, knowing well that the best days 


are over and that in a little while it 
will be time for him to fly away. I 
should like this to be a learned arti- 
cle on “The Habits of the Cuckoo,” 
and yet, if it were, I doubt if I should 


love him at the end of it. It is best 
to know only the one thing of him, 
that he lays his eggs in another 
bird’s nest—a friendly idea—and be- 
yond that to take him as we find him. 
And we find that his only habit which 
matters is the delightful one of eay- 
ing “Cuckoo.” 

. „ The cuckoo is the bird of 
present joys; he keeps us company 
on the lawns of summer, he sings 
under a summer sun in a wonderful 
new world of blue and green. I think 
only happy people hear him. He is 
always about when one i¢ doing 
pleasant things. He never sings when 
the sun hides behind banks of clouds, 
or if he does, it is softly to himself 
so that he may not lose the note. 
Then Cuckoo!“ he says aloud, and 
you may be eure that everything is 
warm and bright again. 

But now he is leaving us. Where 
he goes I know not, but I think of him 
vaguely as at Mosam 


What friends these two would } 


sort of people live there. But it may 
be that, with all these cuckoos cuc- 

and swallows swallowing 
from July to April, the country is'so 
full of immigrants that there is no 


t It Matters.” 
Cape God at First 
Sight 


you care to hear how old 
to the eyes of a 


Hazel Harper Harris. | ascertain the cause of this singular 


result. It was discovered that, al- 
though no new substance had been 


CHWALLENBACH ig one of the 
cheeriest. spots in that most 


and deep * red defile the 


| wy peaks, 
ests of lofty pine and spruce w 
spice-laden breezes fan sparkling 
waterfalls. But withal f Id an 


added, one of the workmen had inad- 


„ vertently dropped a cake of seasoned 


— — —— mn — 


In Schwallenbach on the Danube 


soap into the soft mizture. The heads 
of the firm were unwilling to believe 
it possible’ that so small a thing 
could be responsible for the greatly 
improved condition, until experiments 
were made which verified the work- 
man’s statement. It is interesting to 
note that the little bar which brought 
about the refinement of the whole 
mass of hew soap was. well seasoned. 
In other words, it had passed through 


purified, and molded, and could offer 
the benefit of its maturer texture to 
the unformed ingredients. 

“A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,” declared Paul. Undoubtedly 
he had watched some busy housewife 
confidently insert the apparently in- 
nocuous yeast into a huge bow! of 
dough, and then go about her dally 
tasks, to return some hours later and, 


down the risen heap. That the dough 
should rise was just what she ex- 
pected to happen; and it was what 
did happen. If someone had suddenly 
looked wise and said, “Yeast expands 
dough,” her surprise would have been 
that one should voice so obvious 4 
fact. On the other hand, had someone 
sald, “Yeast does not expand dough 
nowadays; it used to do so, but 
times have changed and we must ac- 
cept this unfortunate fact,” only pity 
for such blindness would have pos- 
sessed her. 

Men accept the facts of the refin- 
ing influence of the soap and the 
rising of the bread, but they often 
reject the divine fact of the leavening 
power Truth; and yet, one right 
idea will save a situation, whether it 
de impending accident, business dif- 
culties, domestic inharmony, or sick- 
ness. And one right idea at a time, 
given opportunity to work, will im- 
prove any condition. When the cake 
of soap slipped from the workman's 
hand, he let it remain. When the 
cook has planted the yeast, she lets 


importunate fumbling by sending out 
after the true statement a pursuing 
army of policing words. One would 
not send a messenger he could not 
rely upon. Then one should have 
confidence in his statement of Truth 


the preparatory stage of being mixed, 


without the slightest surprise, knead 


and patiently await the result. On 
| page 449 of “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” Mrs. Eddy 
says: “A little leaven causes the 
whole mass to ferment. A grain of 
Christian Science does wonders for 
mortals, so omnipotent is Truth.” 
Sincerity and trust in good will surely 
win. The leaven of Truth pervades 
the whole situation, nullifying all 
sorts of limitations and evil beliefs, 
_neutralizing poisons, mollifying bit- 
_terness, straightening out bewildered 
entanglements, refining motives, 
smoothing the way with benevolence 
‘and kindness. 

| Sometimes when one seems to be 
| the only person with a correct under- 
standing of God in a home, an office, 
or a factory, the argument comes, 
| What am I among so many? This 
would tend to make us blind to op- 
portunities to do good, or stultify our 
activities with fear. It is never dan- 
gerous or useless to think or voice 
the truth. Right thinking and acting 
are contagious, for the reason that 
they are never absent in reality and 
need only the truth realized to bring 
out their glowing presence. The right 
idea penetrates the cloud of doubt or 
unwisdom by dispelling it. A single 
shaft of light is sufficient to penetrate 
cavernous darkness when that which 
excluded it is removed; so one state- 
ment of Truth can split the solidity 
of the seeming error. Therefore we 
should not delay to practice even the 
little we know of Truth. The lone 
worker can take courage from the 
fact that he is not alone with his little 
knowledge or his little courage, for 
Infinite Love is with him; and in the 
measure that he uses what he knows 
his stock of understanding will ex- 
pand to overflowing. This is inevi- 
table, because it is the result of 
spiritual law in operation. 


{In another colunm will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into French] 


Five Thousand 
Years Ago 
We had left behind us the huge 


monument of the great Fourth Dy- 
nasty kings, and were facing toward 


— — 


Photo by Postkarten Industrie, Vienns 


“Un peu de levain” 


the south and the lessér pyramids at 
Abousir and Sakkara. 
Lesser, indeed; made of inferior 


Traduction de l'article anglais de Science Chrétienne paraissant sur cette page 


limestone, their cores a mass of 
rubble and sand, they show as 
un énoncé véridique une armee de plainly as written history the less- 
paroles faisant la police. On nen- ening power of the Pharaohs. No 
yerrait pas un messager en qui l'on 


Summer Night 


The dew is heavy on thé grass: 
the corncrake calls; on a cloudy juni- 
per the nightjar churrs; the fhionna 
or white moth wavers above the tall 
spires of the foxglove. The midsum- 
mer eve is now a grey-violet dusk. 
At the rising of the moon a sigh 
comes from the earth. Down the 
moist velvety ledges of the dark a 
few far-apart and low-set stars puls- 
ate as though about to fall, but con- 
tinuously regather their tremulous 
white rays.— Fiona Maclead in 


“Where the Forest Murmurs.” 


stranger who would make ds and those of the south. 

2 heel, world of sight and sound In the picture, at the cottage edge, 
Dawn came over the window-all! en de ssen the road down’ which 

net SF Morning with a swish of |'® Bowens must Save passed, and 


ed skirts, or was it wind tn the 
| treet? But there were no trees. Could 


n’auralt pas conflance. On devrait 
donc avoir confiance dans |'affirma- 
ei tion de la Vérité que l'on fait et en 
attendre patiemment les parte: A sway. The old cycle of empire, so 
la paze 449 de Science et Santé avec! ten repeated, was beginning; the 
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MARY BAKER EDDY 


n 

The original, standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read or purchased at Christian 
Science Reading Rooms 
throughout the world. 

It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 
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different and yet alike, 
ing his niche in my gallery of liter- 
As Oli — Géidamith 

ver 
the .— between . — 
coterie of friends in the literary elub 


stronger and stronger in British 

thought, so Washington Irving 

bridged that chasm of misunder- 

standing and indifference to Amer- 

ican letters, and started that lon 

stream of mutual interchange o and brine breeze? Is 
opinion and recognition of each it not all a matter of atmosphere? 
others’ merits between England and And was not this Cape Cod? 
America which has been crossing; And see what this breeze did! It 
and recrossing the ocean ever since. | spoke to the fog, which like a great 

B. H. H. white bird lifted its wings and|** 


drifted away, while from under its 

T 0 R ob ert Louis white feathers little green gray 

) and 
Stevenson „ 24 


waves ran up on the 

Written for The Christien Bolence Monitor 
You nevér strove as most men do 
To put away the child in you, 
But you retained with gpecial joy 
The art of being just a boy. 
It pleases me to peep sometimes , 
Into the garden of your rhymes— 

At calm of ever for tun 
To ‘play with you, Stevenson! 

Marion Steward 
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8 Little Cat 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


T WAS a bright starlit night. 

There was no moon, but every 

star, big and little, was doing its 

best and brightest, so that anybody 
m the house who had been awake 
ind looked out of the window would 
dave been surprised to see Little Cat 
walking down the road to the gate 
on his hind legs, like a little gentle- 
man, with his cane under his left 
front leg. But Little Cat knew that 
everybody in the house had gone to 
bed. 

“They think I’m asleep in my 
basket,” said Little Cat to himself, 
taking his cane from under his leg 
and twirling it gaily round his paw, 
“and here I am out out taking a 
walk and enjoying the beautiful, 
beautiful stars. It reminds me of 
that lovely poem by Jane Taylor. 
Now how does it go? 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
How I wonder what you en 


Up above the world so hig 
Like a something in the sky! 


I muyt ask Wow if he remembers. 
What fun! What fun!” 

So Little Cat went out through 
the gate, and turned toward the 
Smith’s house, where Wow, the 
Smith’s dog, lived. But hardly had 
he taken a dozen steps or so when 
he saw Wow coming toward him, 
walking rapidly on his hind legs, 
though when he came within speak- 
ing distance he dropped down on all 
four feet, so that he could speak to 
Little Cat without shouting. 

“Good evening, Little Cat,” said 
Wow. “I was just looking for you.” 

“Good evening, Wow,” said Little 
Cat. “I was just looking for you, 
too. You remember that lovely 
poem, ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star’?” 

“I do, I do,” said Wow. “But I 
haven't got any time to remember 
poems. The Joneses’ pig—” 

“I just can’t remember the last 
line,” said Little Cat. “What is the 
star like in the sky when it’s up 
above the world so high?“ 

“Don’t ask me,” said Wow. “I know 
perfectly well, but I can’t think of it 
this minute. The Joneses’ pig—” 

“I know what it’s like now,” said 
Little Cat. “Like a diamond.” 

“We haven't got any time to be 
thinking about stars,” said Wow. 
“What I’m trying to tell you is that 
the Joneses’ pig has got out, and is 
rooting in the salad garden. We've 
. to stop it or it will root up the 
whole place. I've barked and barked, 
but that pig only stopped long 
enough to tell me my bark is worse 
than my. bite, and went right on root- 
ing. We've got to save that salad 
garden.” 

“We'll save the salad garden,” said 
Little Cat. We'll talk to that pig.” 

“Perhaps you can talk to him,” 
said Wow. “He doesn’t pay any at- 
tention at all to me.” 


Along the Starlit Street 


Now the Joneses lived next door 


to the Smiths) so it was not very far 
to go. But there was no time to be 
lost, for, as everybody knows, a pig 
can root up a lot of garden in a very 
short time. Little Cat and Dog Wow 
hurried along the starlit street till 
they came to the Joneses’ gate, and 
then they turned in and went round 
the Joneses’ house till they came 


Letters and extracts from letters: 


Oxnard, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

I like to read the letters in the 
Mail Bag, and about Snubs. I am in 
the fourth grade and shall be nine in 
January. 

Oxnard, California is the biggest 
little city on the coast. It is called 
the Suger City because we have such 
a large sugar factory. We have lots 
of oranges, and walnuts, and lima 
beans. Sometimes I make money 


picking up beans after the thrasher | 


has finished. 

I like dogs. We had a dandy 
bulldog whose name was Bill. I like 
to play ball most of all. I go out 
to the country to play, and stay all 
night with a friend whe comes to 
our church. Her father takes care of 
3000 acres, and we have lots of fun 
riding horses, bathing in the big 
dam, and playing on the haystacks— 
and the cook gives us cookies. 


in sight of the salad garden. And 
there was the Joneses’ pig right in 
the middle of the garden. The 
Joneses had oniy one pig, and he 
was a small one, and lived in a neat 
pen at the far end of the garden 
when he was at home. 

“There he is,” said Wow indig- 
nantly. “Rooting and rooting! It's 
a wonder he doesn't wear out his 
nose.“ 

“It’s a pig’s nose,” said Little Cat. 
“You just can’t wear out a pig's 
nose.” , 

“I don't see how talking to him is 
going to do any good,” said Wow. 
“I've said everything I can think 
of.” 

“Did you appeal to his better na- 
ture?” asked Little Cat. “His kind 
heart and all that?” 

“I don’t believe he's got a better 
nature,” said Wow. 

“Of course he has,“ said Little Cat. 
“Every creature has a better na- 
ture.” 

„Well, I guess I'd better keep out 
of it,” said Wow. He hasn't got any 
respect for my opinion anyway. You 
talk to him.” 

So Dog Wow hid behind the corner 
of the house, where he could peek 
and listen, and Little Cat kept on to 
the salad garden, walking on his 
hind legs and swinging his cane like 
a little gentleman. And when the 
Joneses’ pig saw him, he looked at 
Little Cat with his small round eyes 
and kept right on rooting. 

“Good evening, Pig,” said Little 
Cat, saluting the Joneses’ pig with a 
wave of his cane. “What a beautiful 
evening it is, to be sure!” : 

“Good evening, Little Cat,” grunted 
the Joneses’ pig, with his nose in the 
garden. 

“I appeal to your better nature, 
Pig,” said Little Cat, leaning on his 
cane and speaking earnestly. Don't 
root up the Joneses’ salad garden!” 

“Rumpf-f-f-f!" said the Joneses’ 
pig. “Better nature indeed! What 
makes you think I’ve got any better 
nature!“ 


Little Cat Expostalates 


“Everybody has a better nature, 
Pig,” said Little Cat. “So don't 
pride yourself vou're an exception. 
You have a better nature, Pig, and 
I am appealing to it. Think how 
you would feel, Pig, if you were Mr. 
Jones. Or Mrs. Jones. Or Willy 
Jones. Or Baby Jones. Suppose you 
had planted this salad garden, Pig, 
and watered it, and weeded it, and 
looked at it morning, noon and night, 
Pig, to see if the pretty plants were 
beginning to come up. And talked 
about it, Pig. And looked forward 
to picking the nice vegetables, Pig, 
and making lovely salads, Pig, and 


eating some of those lovely salads, | their 


and giving everything that was left 
over to the Joneses. Think how you 
would feel, Pig, if this was your own 
salad garden, Pig, and Mr. Jones 
and Mrs. Jones and Willy Jones and 
Baby Jones came and rooted your 
beautiful salad garden all up, when 
you were sound asleep!” 

“I haven't rooted it all up,” sald 
the Joneses’ pig indignantly. “I've 
only rooted up one little teeny 
corner.” 

“And when you think, Pig,” said 


Fallon, Nev. 
Dear Editor: 

Today I was working out the puz- 
tle called “Jumbled Names.” I think 
I know the names. The girls are: 
Edith, Louise, Kate, Gladys and“ 
Betty. The boys are: Robin, Dick, 
Peter, Fred and Edward, 

I have three brothers and they 
enjoy my reading Snubs to them. 
We are thankful for The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Frances 8. 

(The editor wonders how many 
boys and girls will succeed with 
today’s puzzle. The first word is 
difficult. It is French, though used 
in English, too.) 


1 have three brothers, and two | 


sisters, and we are going to watch 
the Monitor to see if you liked my 


letter. 
L. Elwood M. 


[The editor Iiked your letter very 
much, Elwood.] 


Hamburg, Germany 
Dear Editor: 


“Snubs has had his first party here 
in Hamburg, Germany. > Was a 


somewhat mysterious . 
*, „„to be sure to be present to 
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Little Cat, “how the Joneses love 
you.” 

“Rumpf-f-f-f-f!” said the Joneses’ 
pig. “Love me! Nobody loves me.” 

“Well, perhaps they don't,” said 
Little Cat. “Doesn’t any member of 
the family ever scratch your back 
with a shingle?” 

When Little Cat said that, the 
Joneses’ pig looked surprised, and 
then he looked Ahoughtful, and then 
he looked pleased, and then he looked 
at the place he had rooted up in the 
garden, and then he looked sheepish. | 
That is, he looked as sheepish as a 
pig could look. 

“Well,” said the Joneses’ pig, “I 
never thought about it that way be- 
fore, but those Joneses do scratch 
my back pretty often. Even the baby. 
Yes, sir, they keep a shingle right 
there by my house to scratch my 
back with. Rumpf! Rumpf! I guess 
I'll be getting along home, Little 
Cat. I guess I've rooted all I want 
to for one night. Good night, Little 
Cat.” i 
4 night, Pig,” said Little Cat. 

So the Joneses’ pig went back 
through the starlit night to his 
house, and got in through the tunnel 
he had dug with his nose. And Little 
Cat went back through the starlit 
night to where Dog Wow bad been 
waiting and peeking round the 
corner of the house. 

“I teld you that pig had a better 
nature, Dog Wow,” said Little Cat. 
“And he hadn’t rooted: up more than 
a corner of the garden. Oh, they 
think I’m asleep in my basket, and 
you're asleep in your house, and 
here we are, out enjoying the beru- 
ties of nature and saving the Jones's 
salad garden. What fun! What fun!“ 


Lady Doll and the Quilt 


A little doll sits on top of my desk 
beside the luster ware cup. I put 
her there so that she will feel at 
home for when she was young she 
must have seen a great many luster 
ware dishes. 

Did you ever see a doll Ike Lydis 
Root—made all of wood? I do 
know Lydia’s real name, but I call 
her after the little girl who loved 
her 125 years ago. One hundred and 
twenty-five years ago! T 
when your grandma’s . a Was 
a little girl, and all that time Lydia 
has kept her dress clean! 

It is not so wonderful that she 
kept her hair brushed for it 
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ADAY AT THE SEASIDE 


Mr Bear 


When the arrived 27 the. Foot ofthe fee 8 
wile the 


But (Mr Bear was heavy and the 
tree began to bend. come down, 


First foact-Twilt climb ikand 
come down, squeaked Mrs. Mousie 
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ing ir cobie down on n beet said e 


Then Mr Pig had an idea. Tag uproo? 


finest stitches in many patterns, 
as five pointed stars, shamrocks and 
they cut 1 

new vot gy he ore, 0 they . 
scraps m tne ‘ 
sade tn thetr mite 1 think ther 
kind was the nicest. 

I think Lydia, the little girl, used 
to take the doll Lydia to bed 
her, and before she grew 
mother used to tell about 
in the quilt. — 

“Aunt Nancy wore this 


the little girl and 
doll were too sleepy to 


the tree with nm spade he 


declared, | 
y see 


quilt colors. 
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Written fer The Christian Science Monitor 
Pitter, patter, comes the rain. 
. Silvery threads from up above. 


Splashing ‘gainst my window pane, 
Sprinkling all the world with love. 
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After every silvery drink 
Sweeter far the bluebird sings; 
| The rose grows lovelier, I think, 
Rain much beauty brings. 
Mlaie-Jean. 
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The Big Indian 


LD Mr. Sun just smiled, and 
smiled, and smiled, as he 
slyly slipped over the hill 
beyond the shining lake. 

„Oooh, Bobby!” whispered 
Betty Bedford to her small brother, 
“look in the hedge and behind the 
maple trees. It's such a pink, pink 
world we might find some sunshine 
fairies.” 

“Or some pink coons, or wood- 
chucks,” continued Bobby, “or— 
O—o—oh, Betty, there goes a pink 
robin, an look at Frisky Squirrel’s 
pink coat an’—"’ 


— 


when Grandmother was out ot corn 
meal it was quite an event for Grand- 
father to clean up the old gun, and 
start out on a couple of days’ 
What's h 

“What'd he take a gun for?’ asked 
Bobby. 

“Why, because there were Indians 
and bears,” replied Daddy, “but in 
spite of this, your great-great-great- 
grandfather remembered the time 
when he was a youngster and de- 
cided to take his little son along.” 

“Did he see any- did he see any?” 
shouted Bobby. 


“See Maplehurst is a pink palace 
with shining marble steps!” inter- 
rupted Betty excitedly as she pointed | 
toward the house. 

Mother softly opened the door, but 
seemed not to notice the excited | 
children. | 

“an’—here—comes the Princess, | 
added Betty in an awed little voice— 
“all in shiny pink!” 

Mother cooed, and a pigeon 
dropped to her shoulder where she 
daintily ate the grain which Mother 
offered her. Just then the wonderfu! 
pink light grew dull, and Betty an 
Bobby made a dash for the porch. 

„o Mother!” exclaimed Betty as she 
pushed Mother into a chair, you're 
just our own, own Mother, aren't 

„* 


Bobby climbed to Mother's lap and 
hugged her tightly.” 

“Course she is,” he said bappily. 
“A pink Princess is all right for a 
story book, but not for a really, truly 
Motber.” 

“Mother, old Mr. San played a joke 

„ explained Betty, “so we pre- 
tended it was Fairyland and 

“Everything was pink,” added 
Bobby, “so’s we didn’t even know our- 
selves!” 

“well, well!“ laughed Mother. “I 
guessed as much, so 1 thought I'd 
play, too.” 

“Ha, ba, ha!” echoed Daddy from 


A Story of Leng Age | 
„o Daddy, come out and tell us 3 
real story.“ coaxed Betty, “about « 


understandingly. 


Sure, he did!” anawered Daddy 
“Just as they 
rounded a corner of the narrow 
path, there stood a big Indian—a big 
Indian with bow and arrow pointed 
straight at them.” 
“O-o0-oh!” breathed Bobby, 


shoot?” 
Red Feather 


“No, Bobby. he didnt shoot.” 
answered Daddy, “because a: that 
moment he spied the rosy-cheeked 
little boy who clung fast to his 
daddy’s neck. ‘Red Feather like pa- 
poose,’ he sald as he dropped his 
bow and arrow. 

“O Daddy, did he have red feathers 
on his head?” asked Betty curiously. 

“Yes, a band of them,” repiled 
Daddy, “which I presume was the 
reason for his name—‘Red Feather 
like papoose,” he repeated, as he 
laughingly offered the boy a bright 
string of beads from his neck.” 

“O Mother! Are those beads in the 
little cupboard the ones the big In- 
dian gave my great-great-zrand- 
father?” shouted Bobby, jumping up 
and down. 

Mother nodded, and Daddy con- 
tinued: 

“Well, now, Bobby, you'd never 
guess what that little boy did. He 
put out his chubby arms and made 
friends with the big Indian, while 
much to your great-great-great- 
grandfather's surprise they laughed 
and played together.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Bobby, “did he 


did he 


' | go to the mill with them?” 


“No, he disappeared as silently and 
as swiftly as he came,” laughed Dad- 

; “but when they reached the mill, 
there was Red Feather waiting for 
them.” 


_ “With more\bright trinkets for the 
boy,” added ther. “You'll find s 


be a man, the big Indian 


taught him the secrets of hunting and 
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In the shade of a beautiful wide- 
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Another True Story 
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EDUCATIONAL _ 


How It Feels to Be a College F reshman 


By HARRY E. STONE 


AN you remember when you 
were a freshman? How did you 


get out of your adventure in learn- 


Ing? Were you soon disillusioned or 


vou resolve to tell 


* 


* 


» 


did your professors and fellow stu- 
dents come up to Your expectations? 


| ary phases—majoring in a minor as 
Dean of Men, West Virginia University | a convocation speaker once said: 


; 
1 


1 


No one has ever been able to legis- 
late or even scare the virtue of loy- 


f alty into intelligent people and it 
8 feel? What did you expect to was certainly a shock to many high- 


; 
i 
| 
; 
; 
| 
i 


What did: you learn from the mis- | 
takes of your first year? What did 


your younger 
brother soon to follow in your path? 
And if, perchance, you had no young- 
er ‘brother, did you act the part 
of big brother to at least one pros- 
pective freshman? Perhaps you are 
one: ef: those fortunate men who 
after a score of years proudly look 
forward to the coming of the next fall 
when your boy will be a freshman— 
it may be at your Alma Mater. If 
so, you will be glad to refresh your 
thought with some of the things 
freshmen think while getting adjusted 
to that, fascinating thing known as 
“college life.“ 


-* Freshmen Questioned 

For many days recently I talked to 
college freshmen—members of the 
class of 1929. I tried to see the reac- 
tions they had to their exposure to 
higher education in a state univer- 
sity, I asked them to be frank and 
they were. I inquired as to how their 


instructors in the freshman year in 
college compared with their instruc- 
tors in the senior year in high school. 
I invited their suggestions as to how 
the university could improve its sery- 
ice to incoming freshmen—members 
of the -great class of 1930. I asked 
them how much money the first year 
had cost them and whether they had 
received full value for every dollar 
invested. in education. I sought their 
views as to social life, co-education, 
fraternities and professors. And, 
Wally, I asked their thoughtful an- 


swers, in Writing, to this question: | 
“If you had a younger brother com- 
ing to West Virginia University, what | 
advice: would you give him as a re- 


sult of your experience this year?” I 


have been out of college more than 20 


years. My son will wear a freshman 
cap this fall; I wanted the 500 men 


of our first-year class to tell me what | 


to tell him and other young men with 
whom he will attend “thuses” and 
games and parties and classes next 
year. - x 

„J tell you it was a comedown to 
be one of 500 freshmen in a big 


_ unixensity and to he compelled to at- 


* 


* 


upper classman. I found also that 1 


4 * 


of 


tend chapel and thuses with the fear 
of the student ‘vigilance committee’ 
always before me,” said one aggres- 
sive lad. I was a leader in high 
sch ‘especially during my senior 
— feel that I haven't been able 
to make much of an impression this 
year in college. It wouldn’t be so bad 
if a fellow knew at the beginning of 
the year what he knows after he gets 


his eyes open. Before I knew what it 


was all about I had been rushed and 
had joined a fraternity: I found that 
as a pledge I was a sort of necessary 
evil harbored by the older men, be- 
cause, I. would eventually become an 


convenience and a necessity 
ere was work of a manual or 
nature to do. Of course, I 
really did not expect the older frater- 
nity. men to do any work Around the 


was | 
when 


house. Well, I'll know better how to 


tackle. the thing next fall“ 
Wanted Direct Information 
I wanted to see how many satisfied 
customers the university had made 


1 


school graduates to find that they 
were being forced into loyalty to 
their chosen college! I would like 
to write more upon this Aubject but 
Il have neither paper nor time.’ 
Dislike Coercion 

“The university should remove 
from contact all men, instructors or 
students, who try to force the fresh- 


| men to do anything. Coercing is a 


i 
i 


poor policy anywhere and especially 
should we guard against that ten- 
dency in college, which is supposed to 
teach tolerance and make men broad- 
minded, Don't try to force freshmen 
to take courses, or to do anything 


against their will. The reaction will 
be more destructive than the original 
‘danger. I do not mean that we should 
not enforce harmless freshman rules 
as aforementioned.” 

The amount of advice offered for 
younger brothers and other prospec- 
tive freshmen would fill a volume. 
Some of it was better than most 
faculty members could give. For ex- 
ample I submit the following from a 
freshman who will become a student 
assistant in chemistry next year: 
“The first thing I would tell him 
would be to get started right. A 
grave mistake that freshmen make is 
that thev loaf at the beginning of 
school. The jump from high school 
to college is rather great and the 
average freshman starts his college 
career the same as he did his high 
school career. It takes more study- 
ing in college than in high school, 
and if a student gets behind in his 
studies at the first of the year, the 
chances are that he will stay behind. 
Therefore, he should get down to 
business, get started right, and stay 


+ of these 500 freshmen. Have vou 


: 


committee of the faculty. 


had a square deal from the fac- 
ulty?” “Has the student .council 


treated you right?’ “Have you any’. 
or complaints to make?“ 


criticis 
I 25 
the. 
“off the. chest.” A few complained 
about being required to attend 
chapel. A few thought some of the 
attendance regulations of the uni- 
versity oppressive. Several com- 
plained becausé of limitations on 
social fife enforced by the — 
any 


Some certainly did enjoy 


* thought military training should not 


* 


2 


bo ak 


— 


dne Knows that everyone ‘else is 
i tor West Virginia and all the 


be compulsory. Some did not want 


any lations of any kind. Their 
roi 4 were aimed not alone at 
the faculty but at the student leaders 
as well. I quote one particularly 
sharp criticism by a student of 
ong. personality who will, without 
u, earn Phi Beta Kappa for 
p while here: 
“Thé university should ‘protect,’ if 
that be the word, incoming freshmen 
from some of the freshman rules. 
Make them speak, wear dinky caps 
and look foolish but do not compel 


an ambitious (or any other) student, 


carrying 18 hours in the arts and 
scietices or 20 in the engineering 

o] to spend His evening study 
time at thuses and basketball games. 
Certainly freshmen must be taught 
loyalty to W. V. U., but must it be 
at the ense of his classes? To 
avera is certainly (in my opin- 
jon) à better way of showing how 
rate your college than is 
at a thuse where every- 


do is to prociaim to each 


4 


portunity to get something 


5 2 


that way or he will be out of luck’ 
when examination time comes. 
“Another thing is, do not engage in 
too much outside work or too many 
activities. These require time that 
should be devoted to study. Many 
students come to college with the 
idea of having a good time. They 
should come to college to work and 
become educated. Still, do not slight 
outside activities altogether, because 
one makes many friends and broad- 
ens his world in doing so, Do not be 
satisfied with a passing grade. Be 
the highest grader in school. Hitch 


1 
pronunciation 

+ . of Proper Names 

an in the News 

Robert Southey. (south -i. or 

suth’-i), English poet laureate 

i and author, 1774-1843. 

Rodget de Lisle (or VIsle) (roo’- 
zheh duh 161), French poet 
and musician, author and 
,cgmposer of Ia Marseil- 
-laise.” 228 

Zamora (thah-mo’-rah), a prov- 
ince of Spain. The town of the 
same name in Michoacan, 
Mexico, ig pronounced sah- 
mo- rang. ; 

Gijon (hé-hon’), a seaport of the 
province of Oviedo, Spain, on 
the Bay of Biscay, 

Connaught (con’awt, or con -ut), 
a province of Aorthwest Ire- 
land. 

MI Alexley Balakirey (bah-lah- 
kös'-ref), a Russian composer, 
born 1837. f 

Princess Belgiojoso (hel-jé-yo’- 
so), Italian patriot and author, 
1308-71, 


your wagon to a star and aim for the 
top. Obey all the freshman rules, 
and all others for that matter, for 
they will help you to become a better 
upperclassman. Do not have too 
many dates.“ If you must have 
them, have them on Friday or Satur- 
day night, but only after studying is 


done. Now as a last word let me say 


again: Do your work well from day 
to day. Engage in some outside 
activities but not too many. Select 
the right courses. Do not take too 
many short courses. Do not waste 
your time or money. Do your best in 
everything that you undertake and 
you need not worry.” 

The importance of getting a quiet 
room where there will be few 
temptations to neglect study was 
urged by a large number of students. 
The danger of too many “dates” was 
also frequently mentioned. One man 
ot some maturity said that he would 
give his younger brother two lists of 
university instruetors—one list. of 
those to be sought, another of those 
to be avoided. Don't be ‘cocky’ and 
don't take everything that the upper- 
classman tells vou,“ said one boy 
who had paid for his independent at- 
titude by having his hair cut. “Obey 
the freshman rules. They are a ben- 
efit to you,” he added. 


Improvement Suggestions 
Many suggestions as to how the 


university could improve its service 
to freshmen were given. “See to it 
that all instructors who teach first- 
year men are at least as able and 
as experienced as the best teach- 
ers they have had during the senior 
year in high school,” said a high- 


grade student from a high school in 
one of our larger cities which has a 
reputation for having able teachers. 
“Provide more places of amusement, 
such as tennis courts, social — 
Outs, pool room, club rooms and 
other places where the men can 
spend their leisure time under bet- 
ter conditions than those that exist 
in publie pool rooms and other hang- 
outs downtown,” ventured another. 
Some felt that the fraternity system 
should be made more democratic. We 
have the good fortune to have a 
campus that borders along the beau- 
tiful Monongahela River. It was sug- 
gested that a school swimming beach 
should be provided with a paid in- 
structor in charge. Since many of our 
students will swim in this river any- 
way, this suggestion seemed not at all 
unreasonable, especially in view of 
the long swimming season here, 

I found that the first year had re- 
quired from “dad” on the average 
$70 to $75 per month for students 
who did not live at home. Some man- 
aged to get along on $50 to $60 for 
everything. A few spent from $80 to 
$100 per. month. These amounts are 
for those whose entire expenses were 
paid from the earnings of father.“ 
The majority thought it unwise to 
try to earn any money during the 


| first half of the freshman year. 


The 
opinion seemed to be that the impor- 
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If I have réfreshed the memories 
of some of my readers who were 
freshmen many years ago, I shall be 
pleased. If some of those readers be- 
come big b rs to some members 


of the classes at 1930, I shall be very 
happy. — OE 


great army 
who need. 
ped thereby, I shall be delighted. 


ie feels great to be & college fresh. 


man, if you succeed. There is ho feel- 
ing worse than failure, and failure as 
a freshman ina stra ge town and in 
a new environment is a dismal out- 
look. It need not be the lot of those 
of fair intelligence who read these 


words and heed them. 


Internationalism in New Foundations 


Oxford, Eng. 

Special Correspondence 
HE announeements made re- 
T. at an annual Rhodes 


interesting illustration ot the growing 
international factor in education. Sir 


Otto Beit, who presided, said that the 
Rhodes Trustees had decided to add 
two new foundations to their already 
formidable list. One is the création 
of a number of fellowships for Ox- 
ford “dons” to enablo them to travel 
and undertake research in those ter- 
ritories from which Rhodes scholars 
are drawn. The other is the founding 
of a Rhodes Memorial Lectureship, 
which is to be open to any man or 
woman distinguished in public lite, 


j 


science or in husiness, The only 
condition of the lectureship is that 
the individual shall deliver not less 
than two public lectures in Oxford 
and live there for one term so that 
his experience and ideas may be 
available for all. 

These announcements are certainly 
in line with the purpose Cecil Rhodes 
had in establishing the original 
foundation. He saw that the future 
peace of the world depended largely 

mutual 


make the strongest ties,” and he left 
his fortune to maintain some 200 
scholars in residence at one of the 
most famous universities in the 
yrorld, where they could meet one 
another, and become inspired to re- 


univer- 


‘cigs tala b 
Hat aha eit the owreet 
of ed 


progressive thought in all parts of 


Scholar dinner at Oxford are an 


in literature or the arts, in naturale 


newest | 
and 


ternational understanding, for if the 
New World has much to learn from 
the mature wisdom and long ex- 
perience of the Old, the Old World 
has no less to learn from the pio- 
neering enterprise and democratic 
enthusiasm of the New. . 

The idea of establishing a lecture- 
ship with the purpose of bringing 
exceptional talent and experience 
regularly to Oxford, not merely for 
lectures but under conditions that 
will enable the residents to discuss 


> 


| 


Courtesy of Brooklyn Botanic Gerdes 


Young Gardeners Examining a Banana Plant in the Economic House at the 
Brockiyn Botanic Garden. 


‘Children Learn More Than Plant 


Culture in Botanic Garden 


' 
| Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Special Correspondence 
| LITTLE white house, reached 
through a rose arch, with 
| flowers lining the brick Walk 
leading to the door and surrounded 
by a variety of shrubs and vegetable 
plots tended by young gardeners, 
forms the central setting for the 
children’s work at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. There are in addi- 
tion two classrooms equippe@ with 
lantern projection and provided with 
a demonstration table, three chil- 
dren's greenhouses, a house contain- 
ing useful plants from the tropics 
and sub-tropics, the general con- 
servatories and general plantations, 
including a native wild-fower gar- 
den, rock. garden, Japanese garden. 
a Shakespeare garden containing the 
flowers mentioned by Shakespeare, 
an Indian garden-containing squash, 
corn, beans and sun§ewers grown 


maintained by girle from a training 
schoo] to which girls who seem din 
cult to Manage are sent. 

A child may lease an individual 
garden plot by paying a rental fee of 
25 cents’ a year. Whenever a child is 
unable to pay ‘this fee, however, 3 
way is found; for through small 
tasks at the he may earn the 
money which enables him to possess 


froth peeds raised>by the Pawnee | tak 


Indians, 


Shaw, curator of elementary instruc- 


tion. 
One Boy’s Experience 
The garden works both with the 
individual child and with groups of 


santas? with the lecturer at leisure 


ess common. It is interesting, too, 
to notice that the trustees have spe- 
cifically made the appointment 
to women as well as men, that it in- 
3 
n the a c wor ut in i- 
tics and business; and that the 
trustees intend to use the lecture- 
ship mainly to bring to. Oxford peo- 
ple who live outside Europe and 
who are, therefore, not usually easy 
of access. 

. [Learning International 

Learning ‘has always been inter- 
national in character. It has been 
learning’s glory that even at à time 
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teachers as well as for children. 
Children who attend its classes on 
Saturdays and after school do 830 
of their own volition. The autumn 
work of the classes includes the 
planting of bulbs, the making of cut- 
tings. the repotting of house plants 
and the making of wicker contain- 
ers for plants. The spring work 
consists largely of starting seedling 
plants for the vegetable garden, the 
flower garden and the winter gar- 
den. 


On Marks Meaning 
Little or Nothing 


To the Editor ot the Educational 

Page: 

The article entitled Marks Mean 
Little or Nothing,” which appeared 
on the Educational Page, June 14, is 
a most mystifying recital of a condi- 
tion. Education dally presents such 
conditions. Discussion of them with- 
out more analysis will only tend to 
densify the fog. 


For instance, to begin with, we 
should know what is the true nature 
of marks. Under the many defini- 


ster’s International Dictionary, this 
one is given, “Something, as a line, 
notch, or fixed object, designed to 
record or indicate position.” This 
definition, to me, defines the school 
mark more clearly than others. 

The mark itself is merely a sym- 
bol. This fact in itself should stimu- 
late thought. A symbol of what? A 
symbol of attainment dr progress. 
Now the purpose or method of attain- 
ment rather than mere attainment 
should be indicated by the mark or 
symbol. But often it is not. Is not 
this the real issue? Whether the 
method or purpose of attainment 
when false is the fault of the sym- 
bol or mark or whether some outside 
agencies are the causes and the 
mark an innocent bystander. 

The ideal condition for gaining 
knowledge is individual desire for it. 
coupled with an intelligent grasp of 
the best method. Were this ideal a 
present reality, the mark symbol 
would eventually disappear. 

It is most foolish to say that 
marks mean nothing when they are 
requisite for college or university 
entrance; when technical institutes 
carefully select applicants because 
of character, high scholastic ratings 
and seriousness of purpose, all of 
which must be expressed in marks 
of some Kind. One might as well say 
that money, scales, bookkeeping, 
computationg of all sorts in the busi- 
ness world mean nothing. They do 
not mean everything, it is true, but 
they do — 2 hing to present- 

y gTop umanity. : 

The oe Who knows more of a 
given subject than he is expected to 

and the one who has copied 
subject matter word for word in 


though one overran and 

was carried to it. They both cov- 

, though in a different manner 
and -with a different purpose, the 
necessary ground leading to a cer- 
But covering ground is 

of education. The 


to think. 
guarantee any thought process what- 
. But if one learns to think he 
to cover ground. There will 
need of the use of 


tions of the word mark, in Web- | ample. If you scream when you see 


vou hear a clap of thunder, the chil- 


j 


1 


| 


as experimentation continues 
the student from hin- 
érances to his thinking. 

‘know a boy who insists that a 
is being done to him 
the school. will not allow 

atudy at his own rate. 
intsead back with a ik - 
which finds no stimula- 
4 knows not 
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Courage in Place of Child Fears 


OW good it is to see a timid 
little child lose its timidity! 
Children are naturally 80 

trusting and confident, that it usu- 
ally speaka III for a child's environ- 
ment, when he is fearsome. Most 
fears are “homemade.” Some parents 
think that it je impossible to make 
children “mind,” unless they “scare” 
them, with policemen and bogey men 
and other dire calamities. But how 
cruel and unnecessary this is! Chil- 
dren obey quite as a matter of course 
when they have confidence in their 
guardians. When we treat them 
fairly and squarely, they respond 30 
reasonably and lovingly. 

It may be convenient when you 
are shopping to have little Johnny | 
cling to your side, because you have 
told him that “the floor walker will | 
take him away if he doesn’t.” But 
think how sorry you will be when | 
Johnny grows up to bea “little cow- | 
ard,“ afraid to play with the boys, 
shrinking from everything. 

Another type of “homemade” fear 
is that induced by the parents’ ex- 


a mouse, or hide your head when 
dren are apt to imitate you. If you | 
shrink away from the dog ever so | 
little, Mary may take it for granted | 
that there is something menacing | 
about him. We must overcome these | 
foolish fears. not only for our own; 
sakes, but for that of our children. 
Many a mother has taken herself in 
hand because she did not want to 
pass her fears on to her child. 
Easily Meiped 

A child can usually be easily 
helped to overcome I ar of animals, 
providing his parents set him. a 
good example. Even when the lond 
bark or sudden jump of a dog has 
caused fear, the child's natural love 
for the animal is so strong that his 
antipathies are quickly forgotten. 
It is usually a positive benefit for 
children to have pets. Where this 
ig not feasible, ristis to friends Who 
are more fortunaic een be substi- 
tuted. An animal su all never be 
forced upon a child, but the child 
should be allowed to gradually get | 
used to it, and he will undoubtedly | 
end by loving it dearly. 

The same can pe said of most. If | 
not all, childish fears. Whether the 
youngster is afraid of a new toy, 
strange person, false face, the ocean, | 
shadows, or the dark. by allowing | 
him to get used grad-ial'y to these 
things, we will over ome the fear. | 
Many a time have I seen a child 
shrink screaming from a new and 
unusual toy. Providing his parents 
do not force the toy upon him, simply | 
leave it where he can see it. his 


curiosity will probably draw him to 
it in time, and it wiil eventnally be-, 
come one of his most cherished pos- | 
sessions. Often a child is afraid of | 
the ocean when he first sees its 
waves come tumbling and roaring to- 
ward him, but if we allow him to 
take his own time in making its ac- | 
quaintance, it will no doubt become | 
one of his greatest joys. I have seen | 
children made very unhappy upon | 
first seeing. g false face, but who) 
delighted in playing with these toys 
ign a very short time. 
Special Instances 


The dark also often boids terrors | 
for children. If they have not been 
threatened and if their thoughts have 
mot been filled with stories which 
inculeate. fear, which they have 
overheard, are not as likely 
to develop this fear. But. 24 in other 
instances, the parent should allow 
the child to get used to the dark, 
perhaps by playing games in un- 
lighted rooms, or dy ending him 
into dark places for sweets or toys. 
Sometimes, by giving a child a flash- 
light we give him «a ‘means with 
which he can himse:f meet the prob- 
lem. When his chair or his table 
looks “scarey,” he «an turn his flash-~ 
light upon it and zee for himself 
how little he has to fear. This is 
what we have to do with all child- 
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son upon them and siow the little 
tots their unreality. 

There are times, though, that 
children are beset by fears which 
they cannot themselves understand. 
Ethel had swam since she was 6 
and was very fond of the water 
but had never dived. At 9 she went 
on a diving board for the first time, 
and for some unaccountable reason 
she could not get herself to make 
the spring. Did her parents “push 
her in?“ No, indeed! They knew 
that such an action might result in 
Ethel’s having a dislike for diving. 
Each day they assured her that after 


her first dive, her fear would disap- 
pear. Day by day she went on the 


diving board, and, after a struggle, 
turned reluctantly away. But one 
day, suddenly gathering courage, in 
she went, and now she is an expert 
diver. Instead of forcing our chil- 
dren, by inducing them to face their 
own fears and overcome them, we 
mot only save them much unneeded 
suffering, but we strengthen their 
characters. 

The fears of children seem very 
real to them, and should never be 
ignored. The children need our aid: 
and we must be patient with them. 
even though their fears seem silly to 
us. To ridicule a child “out of his 
fear” is an unwise procedure, as all 
we shall probably accomplish is that 
he will hide his terror from wus. In 
addition to using every means in our 
power to help the child overcome 
his fears, we must allow him to gain 
a mastery over his environment in 
order to develop courage. When a 
youngster can skate, swim. row. 
climb, etc. he knows that he has. 
power within himself to overcome 
obstacles, and needs no longer shrink . 
from them with trembling. 


Parent-Teacher Activities 


A concise list of “parent-teacher 
needs” has been compiled by Miss 
Francis Hays, field secretary of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: Thorough orzanization: 
general participation; cazeful study 
of programs to fit local needs: 
definite knowledge of the aims of the 
mother organization; few outside 
speakers and more from emong the 
members; membership increased in 
proportion to school enru!iment, and 
stabilized; establishment of head- 
quarters where information for as- 
sociations will be availabie; adequate 
finances for child welfare work as- 
sumed; subordination of entertain- 
ment features of programs: whole- 
hearted community singing. Miss 
Hays, who has organized local 
groups in counties and States 
throughout the United States, and an- 
nually conducts institutes and short 
courses for parent-teacher leader 
ship, finds the listed needs generally 
applicable. 


The Eugene Field School Parent- 
Teacher Association, Chicago, has 
greatly increased its helpfulness to 
mothers by the establishment of a 
story-hour and weekly party for 
small children. Mothers may take 


| their small children to the school 


library where they are registered and 
eared for until after 3 o'clock, at 
which time they are taken to the 
kindergarten room for a party and 
games. Children who are in school 
can be registered and cared for when 
mothers wish ta remain for the 
parent-teacher social hour. The plan 
has brought many mothers to meet- 
ing who previously could not attend 
and. the children are benefited by 
the organized play, stories and group 
activities. 
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while naturally dusturbed by current 
cotton textile conditions, believe that 
whatever depressions exists at present 
in the Nashawena Mills’ business is 
due to declining markets rather than . f 8 N | : 
for its product. . 42% a1 4 e „ E | EA | 
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of shipping tonnage under construction 5 6 RM. Richmond s Mateo — 
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rust Company from its g ; ea 
British information service. F 300 Goodrich po Pe Pps aa 
quarter ended June 30, there ware 200 nb ne 24 Bulldiag photic | 
merchant vessels with a gross tonnage rt 775 . the firs | dy Calcutta ...... 8. 


or : abewatene 
Britain and Ireland. ly seco 100 Ert W Sug. 94 54% 
ace in shipbuilding activities, with 287,-| 160 Grt Wos us 116 116 
46 tons, while the United States, with 1500 6 > 
133,278 tons, was fifth. 
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STEEL INDUSTRY 
OPERATIONS ARE 


SHOWING GAINS): 


| 


Steel Corporation at 88 P. 
C. Capacity-Pig Iron Weak 
—Structurals Active 


NEW YORK, Aug. 2 (Special)—This 
continues to be a summer of surprises 
in the steel industry. The last of July 
saw operations gain momentum and 
witnessed incoming orders keep up 
to the rate of the recent past. 

Even the eastern Pennsylvania plate 
makers are operating at 50 to 60 per | 
cent of capacity compared with 35 per 


eent a year ago. The Steel Corpora- | 


tion is turning out ingots at the rate 
ef Ss per cent of capacity, compared 
With 84 per cent a week aco. 

The abnormally hot u eather of a few ' 
up production at 
some of the finishing mills though in- 
rot output still increased, 

_ Prices Hold Well 

Generally speaking, steel prices show | 

no weakness, though galvanized sheets 


and cold-rolled strips are the excep- 


tions which provg the rule. The for- 
mer have sold af 4.20 to 4.2% cents a 
pound, Pittsburgh. compared with the 
former level of 4.30 to 440 cents, Cold- 
rolled strips are selling at 3.40 cents 
to the makers of tubes and at 3.60 to 
3.65 cents to other consumers. 

Government reports reveal that dur- 
ing June at least four lines of steel 
showed a falling off in orders. Fab- 
ricated structural steel declined 11-3 
per cent, at 282.750 tons; fabricated 
plate work dropped 19% per cent to 
N. 401 tons: commercial steel castings 
fell 14 per cent to 68,030 tons, and 
malleable castings dropped 7 per cent 
to 45,548 tons. a 

Structurals Fairly Actlxve 


Demand for structural steel tor the 
country as a whole kept up surpris- 
ingly well, the last week for which fig- 
ures are available showing a total of 
29,000 tons of awards and 35,000 tons 
pending. 

Large tonnage orders for steel are 
again conspicuous, Buil steel — 
ects are headed by two 
the Ohio River, requiring 11,400 — | 
one at Gallipolis, Og and the other | 
at Weirton. W. Va. A ‘Ciifeago: bank 
building will need $000. tong and a New, 
York hotel will require 4800 tons. 

The — Limestone, & Chemi- 

cal Company is asking for a 14. %- ton 
freight boat on the Gchat Lakes. The 
Ann Arbor Railroad is planning twe 
more car ferries after ordering one 
taking 2700 tons. The American Re- 
frigerator Transit Company has asked 
for 2000 cars and te Seaboard Air 
Line wants 35 engines. 

‘ Pig Iron Is Weak 

Pig iron is in d class by itself in the 
‘steel industry at present, being rather 


the Pittsburgh Astrict. The -price of 
foundry iron has there bunk to $17.50 
a ton, valley furnace. 
t inquiry in “the eakt is 
for the Burnham Boiler 
An agricultural implement 


3000 te 4000 tons of malleable and 
fowRdry iron.’ 

June imports of iron were the smallest 
of the year at 43,106 tons, the monthly 
5 “for the year having been 52. 

675 tons. Importing of pig iron is 15 

cent greater than a year ago and 
er iron and steel toms 


Total imports of the Roca! venr have 


e. highent = _months 4 
un 
ae high Tie cla I 
vanced about $3 a ton | 


45 over the last re, the chief producer | 
gelling at~8%c 4 pound. | 


New York, 
while as high as 8.90c has been paid | 
in the so-called outside market, Con- 


_gumers are buying sparingly. 


Zinc was the weakest of the. metals | 
comparison—but strong 


gain of $1 a ton over the last week. 
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ty 

for men's and women's outfit- 

‘are doing fairly active business 

the season, July sales are re- 

— as somewhat larger than last 

ager August fur sales have started 
the leading stores, 

dry goods trade is mod- 

active. Trading for the fall 

winter season is progressing 


eo for lumber can be 


as normal. Stock in yards is equal to 
‘demand, and adequate for prompt de- 
liveries. Price cutting is still preva- 
“Tent in some lines. 

No changes are noted in the auto 
industry. Dealers generally report the 

business somewhat quiet: Jobbers of 
paper report business less than nor- 
mal. Book publishers are fairly busy 
vat this time. Collections are b fair. 4 
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BOWLERS SHOW 
UP STRONGLY 


High Totals in County 
Cricket Was Lacking 
Last Week 


By Cable from Monitor Purces . 


LONDON, Aug. — Hain in most 
parts of the country marred the -first- 
class cricket matches concluded yes- 
terday and so it ts for a change that 
one can record the marked dominance 
of the ball over the bat.- The bowlers 
brought off some performances 
and fantastically high totals were con- 
spicuous by their absence. The high- 
es? score stands, as might be expected, 
against the name of the Australians. 
who, in their first innings of a drawn 

game against Surrey County at the 
Seat here, piled up 432 for 3 wickets 
deciared. hundred fifty-six of the 
runs came from the eversteady hat of 
W. M. Weodfull, constituting his sev- 
enth three-figure innings of the tour 
and were gained by the usual patient 
methods which have brought despair 
to bowlers and earned for him the so- 
briquet of the “man who cant be 
bowled.” 

The visitors’ effective “trundling.” 
added to the difficulties occasioned by 
the elements, kept Surreys score to 
82 for 6 wickets and there it rested 
when it was decided to abandon the 


game. 
G. G. Macaulay, the bowler whose 
did so 
third 


season. 
Second is the great Northern rival. 
Lancashire, with 70 
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transformer, coils L-1 and 
3 may 


¢ 


4 


¥ 


. 


, — 2 in the construction, com- 
bina and relative eireuit, 
fully set forth in er 


dy a circuit including the coil L-2, of 
the transformer, and the usual source 


‘ ing an iron core, I, in which case the 


the system is oscillatin 
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DE FOREST'S 
1914 CIRCUIT 
IS DESCRIBED 


Technical Details of First 
Feed-Back Arrange- 
ment Are Given 


NEW YORK, Aug. 2—Lee de Forest 
“Father of Radio,” who was declared 
to be the first and original inventor 
of the “feed-back circuits by Federal 
Judge J. J. Thompson at Philadel- 

phia Wednesday, in a decision can- 
celing the patent of Edwin H. Arm- 
strong, today issued through Sam- 
uel E. Darby, Jr., chief patent coun- 
sel for the De Forest Radio Company, 
owner of the de Forest patents, a 
technical description of this valuable 
device, as taken irom the original 
patent application filed by his attor- 
ney, Captain S. E. Darby, in March 
1914. 

As a result of this decision the 
Armstrong regenerative circuit is 
now said to be in infringing use in 
over ont-half of the radio sets man- 
ufactured in United States by li- 
censees of Major Armstrong and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Mantfac- 
turing Company to whom the Arm- 
strong patent had been /assigned. 
These include the General] Electric 
Company, the Radio Corporation of 
America and many others. Profits in 
accounting to the De Forest Com- 
pany will involve mflMons, aceording 
to Attorney Darby. 

In his decision in this case, which 
has been fought in numerous courts 
since 1917, Judge Thompson said: 

“I find, therefore, as to each and 
every claim of the Armstrong patent 
set out in the De Forest Radio Com- 
pany's bill of particulars that they 
are in interference with these of the 
de Forest patent; that de Forest was 


This Shows Or. 


\|j 


the first and origin- Il inventor ot 


‘the feed-back circuit end oscillating | 


audion; that the claims: ander 2, 3. 
5, 8, 9, 12. 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 of 


Armstrong patent No. 1,113, 149 are 


invalid.” 

The technical description. of the 
de Forest circuit follows: 

“The object of this invention is to 
provide 4 radio signaling system 


which ts simpie and efficient in op- 


eration. The invention consists sub- 


ny this description. 

— an evacuated vessel with 
at and cold eleetrodes therein, 
known as the audion, together with 
. circuit connections to cause 


to operate as a generator 
or undamped oscillations, and to 0 
sc gel the circuit connections re- 


ferred to so as to allow such a gen- 

efator to also be employed asa de- 

1 The underlying principle is 

the associafion, preferably by induc- 

tive.eoupling means, of the cireuit-of 
the cold eleetrodes of the audion. 

- “In the figure 4 have shown a 


simple circuit arrangement for ac- |* 


_complisiing the objects of this in- 
“vention, wherein D is the exhausted | 27° 
vessel, F the hot, or filament elec- 
trode, and A is the battery for heat- 
ing the same in the usual and well, 


known. manner, and is controlled by 


ce R-1 if desired. G 
hte grid or input“ elec- 


7 


| 


wl 


FOR TUESDAY, AUG. 8 
ATLANTIC STANDARD TINE 


, ONRA, N. B. «art Meters) 
$:30 p. m—Bedtime stories. 


Pictou Artists, under 
Prof, Selfe —— Ser 


ee Pa 
“EASTERN 22 Nun 
gigi pte ge 8 Ont. 2 Meters) 


& p. m.— Hou 7— Studio 
beogtam. &: 2 Williama: ‘ho hour 


— mnt char- 

acter . — age 

toe A at the = 5 pho 2 
n 

1 


WEKI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 


na me wing or ‘output’ $_ Hour 


3 the 1 und 

are arranged in pairs, ’ 

1 both wings being con- 

e! rd parallel. The input elec- 
- trodes G 
" the filament F by à circtit including 
tbereiſ one coil of a transformer. 
11. e output electrodes W. are 
likewise connected to the filament F, 


of the voltage, such as battery B, or 


other direct current sources with its 8: 


positive terminal connected to the 

cold electrodes W, through the tel- 

ephone or signal indicating device 
as shown. 


in series with the grid or input 
electrodes G, and in the circuit 
thereof, I have placed a stopping con- 
— C, and to shunt around this 
user have used a high and pref- 
nonconductive resistance R. 
of from 25,000 to 190,000 ohms (not 
bam | in accompanying diagram). 


be a telephone transformer. 
as shown, with the coils having sev- 
eral thousand turns each surround 


‘ system will oscillate at ‘audio’ or low 
‘frequencies, or the windings muy 
contain only a few hundred turns 
each, of several millihenriés induc- 
tance, and the coils more or less 
spatially separated or loosely “cou- 
. pled,’ in which case the system will 
oscillate at high or ‘radio’ fre- 
quencies. 

“In the “first case, that is, when 
in tele- 
phonic currents having a clear mus- 


ical note heard in the telephone re- 


ceiver, T, the pitch of this note can 
be varied by altering the inductance 
of either of the coils, L-1, L-2, in any 
well-known: manner, or by: altering 
“their 
from 


0 
1 
u 
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| Sande: Ant 


are connected to one side of | 6:30—Base 


relia ; 
Celieher, violinist: G. 
baritone. 9: 


— | 
* 
guitar, 16—-Weat +, baseball resulta: 


MIA. r Mass. (645 Meters) 
' 6:30 p. m.—Biack and White Orchestra. 
35—Baseball scores, From F 
hour of music. Moment 

—Dally news. 

War. Schenectady, N. T. (986 Meters) 
5:30 a m.—Dinner 6:25— 
Baseball scores. 6:30— . Won- 


alf hour of romance. 8 
em 1 2 §—Southern 
Hemisphere cruise. | 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
6:10 p. m.—Columbia University French 
lecture by Dr. Thatcher Clark, ?—Salon 
concert. 7:30— The Twins. Hou 
music. $—Muricale . 9:30—Jack 
and his orchestra. Id: R a Wii 
or ra. 
WIE. New Terz Cliy * Meters) 
6:05 p. m.—Frank Dole. 6 :20— 
Leonard's orchestra. 7:30—"Gems of 
mance 3— Pennsylvania hour 
— Hemisphere cruise. 94 
Olsen's Pennayivania’ orchestra. 


po 


1d 


WGBS, New York City ( Meters) 
1 2 orchestra. 
oe Ta al, WoRs ‘string ‘En 
Wren rong. Popular Hi ‘Harmony. 3 
8 ad Ep. dinner mes organ re- 
4 


-com- 
poner. 8:3 $:30—Roberiina viel con- 
“be aks, 92 
wen pr ole prom *. 3. (300 Meters) 
od ihe | reseed 
; 


Supper dance "ora : 10: 
nee ee: 


Inventor of 8 


— — —ͤ—ñ 22 — 


2 @ Keystone View Co. 


Lee De Forest, Who Hae Just Been Credited With the Prior 
invention of the Feed-Back System Common to Many Radio Receivers. This 
Decision by a Philadeiphia Court is One of the Turning Points in a Legal 
Battle Which Has Extended Over a Period of Nearly 10 Years. 


— 


iF the at |. 
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Ye 9:36 | 


der Story of i part 3. Fr Special progr 
by John W. Hi — 2 Bp a 6:456--WGY) or- — 


En-! 


Campbell’ . — 
orchestra 


Station Changes 
Still Requested 


Washington, D. C. 
EVERAL lists i:ave been pre- 
pared by the radio section of 
the Department of Commerce in 
connection with requests of radio- 
casting stations for changes. One 


Mich. (317 Meters) 
by Ddr: 


e 1 


wee Pontine, Mich. (417 Meter 
7 p. 8 Watson old-t 
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About it; Toronto Publicity ant 


— p. m. - Mie hour. Program in- 
musical selections and talks. 8— 

9 :30-—Congress car 
Edie and Fannie Cava- 
signais and weather 


, KMOX, St. Louls, Mo. (980 Meters) _ 


6:30 p. m 


* Special presentation and 


WHB, T neas ( 75 Me. (866 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Dinner’ Hour o concert. 
8 to 9— Ukulele Songsters. pat 
1 * City, Mo. (dee Meters) 
6 rketgram and weather 
* "the li Me a Story ‘Lady 
ress; sige Fait orchestra, 705 
t's orchestra ohnnie 
11 * —— 
; organ nuvibers by Harry 


"WHO, Des Moines, Ia. -(48¢ Meters) 


7 0 b. m.— Band concert, 
Wo AW, Omaha, Neb. (1e Meters) 


2 8A. 


e- to Idle 


. Dallas, Tex. (428 deen 
m 8: 
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GERMANY NOW 
TRANSMITTING 
WEATHER MAPS 


First Step in Picture Tyans- 
mission Proves Suc- 
cessful 


BERLIN (Special Cerrespondence) 
— The transmission of weather charts 
by wireless ig the first practical step 
in transmitting pictures which has 
been taken here. Every day at noon 
the radiocasting station of Munich 
sends out such charts which can be 
picked up by any listener-in who has 
the necessaty receiving apparatus. 
The size of the charts is about twelve 
by seventeen centimeters and its 
transmission takes about five minutes. 
The apparatus has been designed by 
Prof. Max Dieckmann of Munich who 
laid special stress on making it as 
simple as possible thus keeping down 
the price and enabling laymen to 
operate it. 

At the transmitting station located 
in the Bavarian Weather Bureau a 
chart of the weather is drawn with 
ink resisting the passage of an elec- 


tric current on a thin metal sheet. ope 


The sheet is then fastened to a cyl- 
inder which rotates in spiral form 
past a metal pin. The ink lines in- 


terrupt the flow of an electric cur- . 


rent between the pin and the metal | 
sheet and the various impulses 216 
sent by wire to the radiocasting sta- 
tion where they are transmitted into | 
the ether. 

The receiving apparatus, which | 
listeners-in may use in the place of | 
a loudspeaker, has a cylinder rotating 
with the same speed on which is’ 
fixed a piece of paper covered by a 
sheet of carbon paper. The arriving 
impulses transformed by a lamp 
from alternaving ‘into direct current 
move the. apcRor of a relay hat 
again moves the anchor of a local 
relay operating cn The latter 


ng in 
‘by heating the pin eiec- 


iti 


LF 
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FLYING STUNTS. 


VALUE DECRIED 


Dr. Hogarth Deplores- the 
Waste of Energy Involved 
in Feats of Aviation 


—— 


Speetat from Monitor Berta 


point was raised by Dr, d. C. Hogarth 
in his presidential address which 
has often been voiced by those per- 
haps less qualified. than be is to 
speak on this subject. 

With rare exceptions, said Dr. Ho- 
garth, the press of the world wrote 
up what might be called “stunts” in 
aviation, to the detriment of objects 
which might be really worth while. 
Each dash to the Pole probably ab- 
sorbed the interest, energies, and 
funds sufficient to furnish and send 
out a dozen expeditions which would 
bring a hundred times more valuable 
and copious returns to geographical 


knowledge. For this reason he der- 
recated.such aerial ventures. 
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HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


Local Classified .. 


under 
is R only. My 20 
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lines. 
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Advert 
N t 7 ii Mini 
cents a line, 2 
intmum order four 
tisement mea 
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2 REAL ESTATE 


HOLLIS—Stately center entrance, 
7 rooms, 2 attractive 5 14 
ent bedrooms, 


tiled 
4 2 ; bublt i 
best ma 

452100; — 1 
cath 62800 E. V. BRAND 
tors, 188-30 Jama les Ave.. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 
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HELP WANTED— WOMEN 

wr are direct importers of — e 
and leather novelties and r 

* 1 women sales representa ives, full 

‘or part time. in all communities; prices 

of goods within the reach of all: con- 

signments of stock sent; no expense in- 

libera! terms offered. 

ILL, 180 West 42nd &t., 

New York. 


wn 


JOB PRINTING 
THOURAND N NUINE HAMMERMILL 
Fan 4 


MEYER- RAY CO., Printers pod Multigrapbers 
Monmout th, 


Local Classified 


Advertisements 


tisement measuring three 
call for at least two — 


_ROOMSAND BOARD 


ROC HESTER. NX. 1 Furnished rooms and 
board; ladies ane gentlemen; Christian Scten- 
tists preferred. M. GLASER, 1068 Dewey Ave. 
Glenwood 2902 * 


ROOMS AND BOARD WANTED 


4 MES, WILBUR LYON, 500 = Ave., 
N. T., find the spartment you t—tfur- 
nished, unfurnished. Write your peguirements. 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 
2 tenant is desired for an ” qxcep- 


oreroo 
attractive 
8 ie 1 


~~ NEw YORK ciTY, 215 west Gind St. 
IS-story modern unfurnished; 4 large 
room 8 6 large closets. Apt. BD; Octo- 
sf. 


SPRINGFIELD. way 12 ae st.— 

For rent, 5 rooms, th, “elect y. furnace; 
alts only) near — ae church. 
H. SHERMAN, 


his 7 f 


(an n adver: 1 
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UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


DELAWARE 


— 


Wilmington Hardware 
& Rubber Company 


HARDWARE and TOOLS 
Federal Tires 


Toys, Household Furnishings 


220 West Tenth Street 
B. E. HARMAN 


Sewing Machines, Supplies, Vacuum 


Cleaners, EI Washers, etc. 
620. West Street 


~~ Gawthrop & Brother Co. 
Plumbing and Heating 


705 Orange Street 
Wiliimington, Del. 


“THREE FIELDS” 
oh Me * Unfurnished Apartments 
rooms, kitchenette and beth. 
1340 * ommonvealta Ave.,, Boston. Tel. Aw 
pinwall 


Versailles Apartments 
448 & 462 Audubon Rd.,, Near Beacon t. 
5-ROOM APARTMENTS, gumwood Snish, 

. rdrobes and bookcases, 2 fire- 
cee in each agement. tile walls aod 
lichen and bath, shower, elevator 


110. 
* 


Te. 


YOUNG LADY desires room and board from 
mber through winter months within — 

ing distance of get and 

N. T. C. references exchanged. R. A., 2 
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e en AGENCIES 
NNETT. LIAMS AGENCY - 
en COMMERCIAL BUREAD 

N. T. . ‘Murray 


LL = suppties excellent 
chambermatds, 


1 ak 


Er-. 
| pequired. 132 Bapt 66th Mt. New York City, 


COMMERCIAL “EMPLQT MENT KXCHANGE 
—Secre _stenographers. . 


a city. 
a 


ame 
women. 1. west 
Telephone W iscons 


T AND BANCKER. New York 
EMPLOY MEXT 
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erna PROPERTY 
“FAMILY. SUMM er 


220 W. 10Tth St. ( 
NEW TORK CVT. 3 . 
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suitable twe e@ults; break - 


DIST.OF COLUMBIA 


District NATIONAL BANK 
1406 G Street. N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. c. 


GEO. H. COOKE 
Florist 
1707-1708 Connecticut Avenue 
GEO. R. GRAY 


Printing and Publishing 
Wyatt Building Phone Main 7014 


Pa 


EDWIN PARK 
Portraiture by Photography 


‘731 Main Street. Oneida, N. Y. 
NEWMAN’S MARKET 
Freeh and salt mea fish, oysters 
= clams, X — butter and 
; tree delivery. 
Trees 8 151 MAIN STREET 


Modern Redan Mecting Good Plumbing 
3 old and — by 


Spaiefis nats ots oxeiba. ft 


YOUR “ADVERTISING 
Like Good 


: 


 IRECTOR OF SALES 


er a b. PEOPLES. 


Wholesale and Retail Date ta 
Hardware, Cutlery, E. 


No. se Market Street 
Wiimington, Del 


VIRGINIA 


The Broadway 
Department Store 


Exclusive Ready-to-W car 
Dry Goods, Notions 
Mend Furnishings 
3007-9 Washington Avenue 


ICE—COAL—WOOD 


Newport News Distilled Ice Co. 
The: Broadway Shoe Store 
Washington Avenue at 30th St. 


Let me solve your héating problems 
W. T. EUBANK 
Heating and Plumbing Engineer 


SS SFARCLAY & SONS : Phete 1631 
Fiewelere 


“YE WAVERLY GIFTE SHOPPE” 
i | NEWS, VA. 
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N L. Ford Furniture Co, |. 


Annual August 
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VIRGINIA 


ae 
7 8 HE preferred 
| store of men 


who prefer the finer 
things to wear. 


eLEVY. 


W mows 


WOMEN’S 
SPORTS APPAREL 


Third Floor 


VIRGINIA 
TRUST CO. 


invites Readers of The Christian Science 
Monitor to open an account 


3% on All Savings 


When balance is $500 or more, 3% paid 
and compounded monthly, subject 
to check. 


$21 E. Main Street Richmond, Va. 


| INSURANCE 
All Lines 


DUNLOP & MYERS 


General Agents 


1005-6-7 State and City Bank Bldg. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Randolph 2440 
JAMES K. DUNLOP C. B. MYERS 


W. H. Jenks 


ELECTRICAL WING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


619-421 E. Main Street Phone Mad. 395% 


Fue or ALL KINDS 


SAMUEL H. COTTRELL & SONS 
1103 W. Marshall Bed 200% 


Eclipse Laundry. 


1519 W. MAIN 
Biv'd 3340 


ROBERT LECKY, Ix. 


' Insurance—Surety Bonds 


201 MUTUAL BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VA. 


ve Cardinal | Bake Shoppe 


119 N. Rebinecs 
We Have Good Bread, Pies, Cake 


Just ike MOTH 


PRINTING 
T. & LEAKE 
Folders, Cards, Stationery 
PHONE RAN. 391 @ SO. 6TH S&T. 


Sanders—The Cleaner 
6 
119 Bast Main Mad. 3133-8 
Flowers, Hammond 
Second and Grace Streets 
Florist 
J. L. RADCLIFFE 


209 W. BROAD RAN. 377y °° 


BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP. 


(HOTEL RICHMOND) 
Permanent Wa Shampooing 


Betty Dew Sweet Shop 


N. Davis een Blvd 
HOME-MADE 
CAKES—-PIES-CANDIES 


B. FORMAN SONS 
CORRECT DRESS FOR WOMEN ... 


NOW aT 
418 S Jefferson Street, Boxley Building * 
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COLONIAL 
NATIONAL BANK. ; 


_WEST VIRGINIA _ 


Suntington 
FLORENCE EMERY... 


Decorator of Interiors sad 


1223 Fifth Avenue 
7661 Vu. 
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EDITORIALS 


Scarcely anything in Europe has occasioned 
more surprise than the strange contrast be- 
tween the unemploy- 
ment figures in England 
and in France. Why 
should these two coun- 
tries, which were alli 


France and during the World War, 
which are separated 


E n 
ngla d a from each other only by 


a narrow strip of a 
nel, and which went through similar e - 
ences—though those experiences may have 
differed in degree—be today in such vastly vary- 
ing situations? On the one hand, France has 
only about 400 persons drawing unemployment 
benefit—which means that it has no unemploy- 
ment at all, for. these figures represent the nar- 
rowest margin of displacements. On the other 
hand, England has over a million and a half 
unemployed, besides the victims of industrial 
disputes. 


VUnemploy- 
ment in 


There are a number of reasons for this 


strange state of affairs. The chief reason is 
undoubtedly financial. Rightly or wrongly—and 
there is some dispute by competent persons on 
the point—England strained its energies toward 
the re-establishment of the pound. It succeeded 
in bringing the pound back to parity. But to do 
this, heavy taxation had to be imposed. Eng- 
land had to show that it was truly paying: its 
way before its monetary credit became as strong 
as in the prewar days. This could not be done 
without placing an enormous direct burden on 


industry. Many businesses were overwhelmed | 


with charges. Generally, there -were practiced 
restrictions which were unhelpful for trade. 

Had the other countries of the Continent imi- 
tated the example of England, the consequences 
would not have been as unpleasant as they 
proved to be. The other countries did not take 
the same strenuous steps to rehabilitate their 
money, however, with the result that every- 
where there were falling currencies. Now Eng- 
land is essentially an industrial nation, depend- 
ent upon its capacity to sell, and dependent 
upon the capacity of other countries to buy. In 
the countries of depreciated currencies the Brit- 
ish charges seemed unduly high, because Eng- 
land was working and thinking in pounds 
sterling, and other countries were working and 
thinking in terms of monetary units that had 
lost a considerable part of their value. In 
France, for example, 1000 francs is still to some 
extent regarded as 1000 francs, though in fact 
they are worth only 125 francs. If the French 

at called upon to pay for an article, previously 
oted at 1000 francs, a sum of 8000 francs, they 
— demur. Indeed, gold prices are higher 
than before the war, and something more than 
a coefficient of eight has to be applied. 

The nations with depreciated currencies did 
not adapt their internal prices to world prices 
as quickly as their money fell. Thus many mar- 
kets were practically closed te England, and the 
political and social upheavals were further detri- 
mental to trade. But France in the meantime 
was manufacturing and selling at prices which, 
though relatively high expressed in francs, were 
lower than world prices expressed in gold. 
France could even invade the British market and 
send, for example, bicycles to Coventry, steel 
goods to Sheffield, woolen goods to Bradford, 
and, absurd as it sounds, during the coal strike, 
coats to Newcastle. 

French prosperity, in so far as it depended 
on the falling franc, was obviously artificial. In 
the long run such a policy, conscious or uncon- 
scious, might be ruinous. France had taken the 
opposite course to that taken by England. It 
had preferred the paradox of bad finances with 
a good economic position, to the paradox chosen 
by England of sound national finances at the 
expense of economic difficulties. One country 
paid in depreciation of money, and the other 
paid in unemployment. In France, there was a 
poor state with a comparatively rich people. In 
England, there was a rich state with a compara- 
tively poor people. It remains to be seen which 
was the wiser course. Probably England will 
emerge as a nation stronger than ever. 

Yet it would be unfair to France not to point 
to other reasons for the lack of unemployment. 
In the first place, ten départements were ravaged 


and had to be rebuilt. Here was plenty of em- 


ployment provided for Frenchmen. Let us be- 
ware, however, of the epigram that breaking 
windows is good for the glazier. It might ex- 
press a partial though doubtful truth ff the 
glazier and the householder whose windows are 
broken were not one and the same person. 
France has no reason to rejoice in the work 
provided by the devastated north, tor the Na- 
tion has had 
Again, it 
unlike, England, is an underpopulated cou 
It has fewer inhabitants than England, 
it is twice as large. It is chiefly an ul 


the land, where there is, in existing circum: pr 


stances, no question of unem 
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altogether modernized. Further, economic equip- 
ment has been greatly improved in the ports, 
transport Macilities have been increased, and 
altogether a solid and genuine foundation of 
industrialism has been laid. 

Presently, according to some people, an eco- 
nomic crisis may accompany the efforts to re- 
store currency. But beyond that economic crisis, 
if it comes, the outlook for France is bright, for 
over and above the temporary advantages 
which France has enjoyed, are other much more 
permanent ones. If one can look beyond the 
present, it may hereafter appear that France 

and England, though moving on divergent lines, 
are moving toward a new period of stable 
prosperity. 


It- was inevitable that what is termed as a 
subnormal demand in the United States for 
products of the textile 
industries would finally 
compel a definite search 
by manufacturers and 
distributors for some 
measure wiiich would in- 
sure industrial and eco- 
nomic relief. According 
to statements recently 
made in the official publication of the American 
Trade-Mark Association, representatives of the 
wool industry are the first to outline and énter 
upon a comprehensive program designed to in- 
crease the usé of. 2 woolen prod- 
ucts by the American peo 

The 1 is — apparently 
as part of the n or exercise in the 
course designed to afford education to the pub- 
lic, “Why allow the thought of ‘excess value in 
imported goods to continue?“ It may be that 
this question might more ly be asked 
after it has been shown—if it can be shown 
that imported commodities, say 2 wool, are 
not actually more durable and of finer quality 
and texture, and therefore more valuable, than 
American-made of the same character 
and price. Probably most of the manufacturers 
of American cloths and fabrics will admit that 
the time was when these were inferior to those 
made in England and Scotland. 

Exception is taken by those who are seeking 
to defend the American trade-mark on m 
rials of this character to the methods employed 
by foreign manufacturers and dealers to hold 
their American trade. They seek to show, also, 
that their British and French competitors have 
become past-masters in the art of producing 
textiles of pleasing appearance from shoddy and 


Defending 
the 
American 
Trade-Mark 


is bcing given to the n Nova Scotia, | New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island are 
abundantly endowed with natural resources. 
The people of the Maritimes are sturdy, indus- 
trious Canadians. They have produced some of 
the outstanding figures in Canadian history. 
Actuated with the desire to serve, the solution 
of present economic difficulties, and the estab- 
lishment of Nova Scotia’s ri@htful place in the 
Dominion, should be within the capacity of 
Canadian statesmanship. 


—— 


The dominating influence in American politics 
always has been a sane conservatism that has 
served, even in times of . 
discontent and apparent 4 


unrest, to preserve that 
Conservative 


reasonable equilibrium 
which insures economic 2 
Progressive 
Leader ae 


safety. Albert B. Cum- 
mins, the veteran Iowa 
statesman, though an 
early leader of the so- 
called progressive element in the Republican 
Party, countenanced no reprisals in the effort 
to enforce or perpetuate the theories which 
he regarded as sound and advisable. 

With his former colleague, Senator Jonathan 
P. Dolliver, he was an exponent and defender 
of the Iowa idea,” which, as applied to the 
protective tariff, demanded that flexibility which 
has at least theoretically: been obtained by en- 
actments now in force. Following his elec- 
tion in 1908, Senator Cummins soon found him- 
self in violent opposition to the program of the 
Administration and the proposed Payne-Aldrich 
tariff schedules finally approved by President 
Taft. He and these who joined with him in the 
effort to defeat the passage of that act were 
brandéd as insurgents. The term vism 
had not been coined or to apply to 
things * His companions in this his- 
toric revolt, besides his immediate colleague, 
were Senators Bristow, Clapp and Beveridge. 

That the serious 8 upheaval which 
followed the adoption of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff was due, at least in part, to the 

these objecting Senators cannot be 
important to 


waste of all kinds. out this, oven Bf & 5 epee views, 


does not establish a case against imported and 

in favor of domestic products. The ac- 

rene to the best aa tion — 1 
yed all too often and too 

every country, The allegation Against 

rr 

all things considered. 

The “inferiority complex“ under Which the 
makers of American cloths claim their products . 
suffer cannot be corrected by n 
to the alleged shortcomings of 
rials. The important thing to be 
then impressed, is the dependab or f 
superiority of American goods. In this Wa: 
can American consumers be pe 


habit „ upon the 
some really excellent article by cap 
reputation. This has made it poss 
a few instances to increase * 


sales while actually reducing ie uly e B 


13 That the British man 
y speaking, have meth weer" the | 
“keeping the quality up” may mer eae for the 
hat full confidence has 
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Canada : From a Car Window 


(First Article) 


, Man. 


INNIPEG 
HE politically minded citizen of 2 United States, 
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for such a union, they say, but it is conceivable that 
economic conditions may lead the farming communities 
of the western provinces to seek a political union which 
will open the rich markets of the United States to their 
products. So far as politics is concerned, all classes seem 
to think, and with some reason, that their Government 


in the United States, 03 

bot of tourists from below 

many Canadians 

wonder whether in — Po there may not be some 


with enough sectional problems to irritate its — and 
its national 2— We find it sufficiently hard 

to make New York and New Jersey conform to the 
without taking 

there seems 


to gp the rich field for. 


International rivalry "hide i * as @ spur to national 
It is true that it can. be , as is 
in Europe today, with its innumerable frontiers, 


iehigan. In all probability 
ill in time materially modify, 1f 
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